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Education Week 


“Report Card U.S.A.” is the theme of 
American Education Week, which will 
be observed throughout the nation 
Nov. 9-15. 

Designed this year to focus attention 
on the new challenges to American ed- 
ucation posed by the Space Age and to 
answer such questions as “Where do 
we stand?,” the observance is being 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association, American Legion, U.S. 
Office of Education, and National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Seven daily topics will be 
sized to tie in with the main theme. 
[They are: Report Card on Character 
Building (Nov. 9); Responsible Citizen- 
ship (Nov. 10); Education Sur- 
vival (Nov. 11); The Curriculum (Nov. 
12); The Teacher (Nov. 13); Develop- 
ing Talents (Nov. 14); and Commu- 
nity Teamwork (Nov. 15). 

In addition to special programs and 
assemblies highlighting these topics 
and other school activities, schools 
throughout the nation will play host 
to millions of visitors who want a first- 
hand look at what goes on in class. 

To help celebrate the 38th Ameri- 
can Education Week, the sponsors have 
prepared a basic kit of AEW materials 
and other aids. The basic packet, which 
includes a 32-page speaker's handbook, 
may be obtained from American Edu- 
cation Week, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. ($1). 
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Revamping English 

Prompted by reported weaknesses in 
its English curriculum, Tenafly (N.J.) 
H.S. has set in motion a two-year effort 
to strengthen its English program. 

The move followed a survey which 
disclosed that 33 of 110 recent gradu- 


ates who are now attending college 
experienced difficulties arising 
from a lack of adequate high school 
preparation in English. 

Eugene Van Vliet, principal of the 
school, said the strengthened program 
would emphasize basic grammar, basic 
language structure, oral work and 
reading requirements. 

American literature will now be fea- 
tured in the tenth grade, English liter- 
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ature in the eleventh, and world litera- 
ture in the twelfth. Pupils in all courses 
will be required to write more com- 
positions than previously. The changes 
will go into effect gradually over a 
two-year period. 

Meanwhile, an all-out attack on 
reading problems will be launched this 
fall by the New York City junior high 
schools. According to Associate Superin- 
tendent Joseph O. Loretan: “Unless we 
do something about it, reading may be 
on the way to becoming a lost art.” 

Seven teams, each composed of three 
“master” reading teachers, will go into 
the schools and work with the regular 
teachers in various subjects to help 
them improve reading instruction. The 
teams will spend ten weeks in each 
school. By the end of the school year it 
is expected that 1,000 of the 7,000 
teachers in the division will have been 
reached. 

The approach will not concentrate on 
just the severely retarded readers (last 
June, 9,000 youngsters were left back 
because they were far behind in read- 
ing). The teams will also work with 
teachers of pupils who have no serious 
reading difficulties. Their object: to 
make better readers out of just good 
readers. 

If the approach works well, it will 
be expanded to include other subject 
areas in the junior high schools. 


New Court Ruling 


The Supreme Court decision refusing 
to delay integration at Little Rock has 
resulted in a new deadlock between 
state and Federal authorities. As this 
issue went to press, schools in Little 
Rock, Ark.; and Warren County, Char- 
lottesville, and Norfolk, Va., remained 
closed. Attempts to set up private 
schools have been checked by new 
court decisions and litigation, and the 
school holiday stretched on into its 
second month in Little Rock and the 
Virginia cities. 

The language of the new Court deci- 
sion, according to legal experts, was 
stronger than the original 1954 deci- 
sion. In effect, the Court declared that 
neither evasion nor force could nullify 
its school integration decision. 

Said the Court: 

“It is, of course, quite true that the 
responsibility for public education is 
primarily the concern of the states, but 
it is equally true that such responsibili- 
ties, like all other state activity, must 
be exercised consistently with Federal 
Constitutional requirements as they ap- 
ply to state action. The Constitution cre- 
ated a Government dedicated to equal 
justice under law. The 14th Amend- 
ment embodied and emphasized that 
ideal. 

“State support of segregated schools 
through any arrangement, manage- 
ment, funds or property cannot be 
squared with the amendment’s com- 
mand that no state shall deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. The right of a 
student not to be segregated on racial 
grounds in schools so maintained is in- 
deed so fundamental and pervasive 
that it is embraced in the concept of 
due process of law.” 

The Court said that constitutional 
rights “are not to be sacrificed or 
yielded to . . . violence and disorder. . .” 
It expressed sympathy for the Little 
Rock School Board “in the face of frus- 
trating conditions which have con- 
fronted it.” But “regardless of the 
board’s good faith, the actions of the 
other state agencies responsible for 
those conditions compel us to reject 
the board’s legal position.” It went on: 
“No state legislator or executive or ju- 
dicial officer can war against the Con- 





Wings over Latin America: 






Win Your Dream 
Trip of a Lifetime! 


HREE LUCKY educators will visit 








Latin America next summer—with 
all expenses paid—through Scholastic 
Teacher's “Wings over Latin America” 
contest. 

Flying on the wings of Pan America’s 
Rainbow Service and Panagra Tourist 
Service, the finest airlines serving Latin 
America, the first prize winner will 
spend 31 days in seven Latin-American 
countries. 

The second prize winner will visit 
the Caribbean area on a twenty-day 
tour of Puerto Rico, Cuba, Curacao and 
the Dominican Republic, via Pan- 
American and Panagra. The third prize 
winner will spend a full week in the 
Dominican Republic. 

All three prize winners will stay in 
Latin America’s most luxurious hotels 
operated by the Intercontinental Hotel 
Corporation. The Sept. 19 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher published pictures 
of these world-famous hotels along with 
full details of the “Wings over Latin 
America” contest. 

In addition to these top prizes, three 


























runners-up will be awarded Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica’s famous “World At- 
las.” 

Here’s all you have to do: Just write 
a letter, essay, or article about why 
you'd like to visit Latin America. (To 


satisfy a lifelong desire? gather ma- 
terial to improve your instruction? ob- 
serve how our Latin America neighbors 
live?) Write your reasons in 750 words 
or less. Type your entry double-spaced. 
Send your entry not later than Jan. 15, 
1959, to “Wings over Latin America,” 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Any full-time U. S. teacher, super- 
visor, curriculum specialist, school li- 
brarian or administrator in a public, 
private or parochial elementary or sec- 
ondary school is eligible. You do NOT 
have to be a subscriber to Scholastic 
Magazines to enter. 

Don’t delay! Start your entry today! 
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Here are some ways you can use tape to make your science teach- 
ing more exciting and alive. 


@ Let a student amateur radio operator tape the “beeps” from 
Vanguard or other satellite. Let him also tape the regular code of 
short wave radio, to offer as contrast. 


@ Let different groups in the class create, and record, dramatiza- 
tions of the discoveries of famous scientists. 

@ Tape a talk from a scientist; arrange a taping of a radio or TV 
program which was broadcast during class hours. 

@ Common sounds can be taped and played back for the class to 
identify the scientific laws illustrated—approaching and passing 
train whistle: Doppler effect, for example. 


@ Tape the sounds of nature—birds, animals and insects. 


@ Build a library of taped experiments. Have a gifted group in 
your class do an experiment together. Let them record their pro- 
cedure and conclusion. This can serve as a model and instructor 
for another group to perform the same experiment. Other groups 
can tape other experiments. Tapes can be exchanged among groups. 


The sound quality of a tape recording can be no better than the 
quality of the tape on which it is recorded. Educators’ critical re- 
quirements for fidelity of reproduction and consistent quality are 
easily met by any of the eight types of Audiotape. This complete 
line of professional quality recording tape offers the right record- 
ing time and the right tape cost for any application. But, regardless 
of type, there’s only one Audiotape quality—the finest that can be 
produced. For more information write Audio Devices, Box ES. 


Bt speahs for ilself 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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stitution without violating his under- 
taking to support it.” 

The Supreme Court opinion (made 
public Sept. 29), explained its Sept. 12 
decision refusing to delay Little Rock 
integration. The opinion came on the 
heels of an integration vote in the Ar- 
kansas capital. There, citizens had voted 
by a wide margin against integrating 
the school system (19,470 to 7,561). 

Following the vote, the Little Rock 
school board leased the city’s four high 
schools to a private corporation to set 
up private segregated schools. How- 
ever, a Federal court issued an order 
restraining the school board from trans- 
ferring control of the schools. The board 
announced it would comply with the 
order. Later, a three-judge Eighth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals panel will meet in 
St. Louis to hear the case for a tem- 
porary injunction. 

Dr. T.J. Raney, president of the Lit- 
tle Rock School Corporation, appealed 
to the public for money and building 
space in which classes might be held. 
Teachers and clerical workers, he said, 
were also needed. As this issue went 
to press, Dr. Raney said that about “a 
teachers had volunteered their 
services. Space had been offered by 
three churches, one union hall, and an 
empty store. (Supt. of Public Schools 
Virgil Blossom estimated it costs a min- 
imum of $19,000 a week to run the 
four high schools. At least 135 teachers 
are required. ) 

Eugene R. Warren, lawyer for the 
Little Rock Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, warned teachers that they 
would have to determine for them- 
selves whether they were “in conflict” 
with the Federal court restraining or- 
der. Warren pointed out that local 
teachers had contracts which guaran- 
tee their salaries all year. Should 
they teach in private schools, it might 
jeopardize their contracts and tenure 
with the Little Rock School Board. 
The association voted to abide by 
their contracts. 

In Virginia, some classes were being 
held in private homes and halls in 
Charlottesville. The Danville chapter of 
an organization called the “Defenders 
of State Sovereignty and Individual 
Liberties” purchased 700 school desks. 
Two hundred of the desks were sent 
to Charlottesville. 

As the legal conflict continued, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower called upon “all 
Americans, public officials and private 
citizens alike” to comply with the 
Supreme Court decisions on school de- 
segregation 

Any other course, he said, would 
have “grave consequences” for the 
country. School closings were crit- 
icized as “a peril to youth” represent- 
ing “a material setback ...in what we 
have come to regard as a_ fun- 


dozen” 











non SAND 1» SUNGLASSES 


: Amattents Railroads 
Make the Connections ! 


Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of today’s 
“newest” and most versatile materials. In the form of rods, tubes, sheets, 
foam, fibers and containers, more than one thousand different kinds of 
glass contribute to your comfort, convenience and safety. And an essential 
part of the process of bringing you the many glass products you need 
and use every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 





Limestone, sand and soda ash are needed 
to make glass. Railroads haul millions of 
tons of these basic ingredients. The multi- 
ple-drill rig, shown above, bores holes 
for explosives that loosen the rock in a 
limestone mine. 


Carpets of glass are drawn into sheets 
that are used mainly for windows. Glass- 
ware, bottles, jars and containers of infi- 
nite shapes and sizes are made by using 
compressed air to force molten glass into 
molds, 


Fiery furnaces, heated to 2700°F., melt, 
mix and “cook” the ingredients according 
to scientific recipes, for up to 72 hours. 
The molten glass is then ready to be 
shaped by a variety of processes and 
equipment. 


Finished products range all the way from 
millions of electric light bulbs to such 
spectacular single articles as the precious 
200-inch mirror that was made for the 
famed star-gazing telescope at the 
Mt. Palomar Observatory 


Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 
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damental human right—the right to a 
public education.” 

One prominent Southern 
commenting on the integration prob- 
lem to Scholastic Teacher, put the mat- 
ter this way: 

“No report of what has been actually 
taking place in reference to efforts to 
implement, or to thwart, the directives 
of the Supreme Court, can picture or 
express or evaluate the extreme ten- 
sion, uncertainty, uneasiness, and sense 
of dilemma inherent in the present sit- 
uation.” 


educator, 


Reading and Crime 


Is there any connection between 
salacious reading and delinquent be- 
havior? 

Those who say there is, contend that 
when individuals are subjected to cer- 
tain kinds of stimulation—“smutty” or 
aggressive—there is a greater likelihood 
of their committing anti-social acts. And 
this they often cite as grounds for im- 
posing some kind of control or censor- 
ship on book publishers, and radio, tel- 
evision and film producers. 

Three Brown Univ. psychologists who 
recently examined various studies in 
the field have come up with a differ- 
ent answer: 

A person “does not learn to have 
bad impulses on which he acts by 
watching film crimes” or reading about 
them. “On the other hand, if he has 
bad impulses (to kill, rob, be lewd) 
and carries them over into action he 
may learn from the media more effi- 
cient ways of doing so.” 

This important distinction, they say, 
can be illustrated by the phenomenon 
of suicide: “Most of us who have read 
books and seen motion pictures have 
probably acquired the necessary skills 
to do the job effectively and speedily. 
But, most of us do not choose to com- 
mit suicide. Simply because those who 
do commit suicide have learned to do 
it at the movies is no reason to aban- 
don the movies.” 

The psychologists note that some 
studies have disclosed that delinquents 
themselves are usually rather quick to 
blame some movie or book for their 
anti-social act. But this, they add, is 
really “displacement of blame” on the 
part of the perpetrator. 

As a matter of fact, the psycholo- 
gists assert, there is some evidence 
that delinquent behavior is actually 
lessened by “bad” reading. “Unaccept- 
able impulses which can gain expres- 
sion through our fantasy activities,” 
they say, “will not need to be ex- 
pressed in unacceptable actions.” 

If the mass media aren't responsible 
for crime, what then are some of the 
instigating factors? According to the 
Brown team: 


“The motives to commit crime are 
derived from unstable familial _ ties 
often associated with (1) psychologi- 
cally unstable parents from whom the 
child does not learn adequate familial 
identification, (2) low socio-economic 
level, (3) homes broken by desertion, 
divorce and death, (4) residence 
in a marginal community, usually in- 
habited by immigrant families and 
often bordering closely to large indus- 
trial centers.” 

Authors of the report, which origi- 
nally appeared in the Brown Daily Her- 
ald was recently reprinted in American 
Book Publishers Council’s Censorship 
Bulletin, are Drs. Nissim Levy, Lewis 
Lipsitt and Judy F. Rosenblith. 


Don't Miss... 

Growing Up With Science Books, a 
bibliography of science books for chil- 
dren from pre-school through high 
school. Thirty-two page booklet is a 
must for your library of science re- 
sources. Single copy 10 cents from 
Library Journal, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. (Also, $3.35 per 
hundred. ) 

Unofficial Government: Pressure 
Groups and Lobbies, topic of “The An- 
nals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science” (Septem- 
ber). Articles include “Pressure Groups 
in Congress,” by Emanuel Celler; “Or- 
ganized Labor in Politics,” by James 
B. Carey; and “Regulation of Pressure 
Groups and Lobbyists,” by Belle Zeller. 
Single copy $2 from The American 
Academy, 3937 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia 4, Pa. 

The Identification and Education of 
the Academically Talented, the official 
report of the Conference on Academ- 
ically Talented headed by Dr. James 
B. Conant. Contains texts of speeches 
and reports. Single copy $1.50 from Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


Do Miss... 


Strike Heaven on the Face, by Charles 
Calitri (Crown, $3.95). This year’s ver- 
sion of Blackboard Jungle has been 
sold to the movies for a reported six- 
figure sum. Written by a New York 
City high school English teacher, it is 
the story of “a typical American small 
town...and a discovery that threat- 
ened to blow the town off its staid 
foundations.” (The discovery: a sex 
club in the high school.) Though the 
book is advertised as a “hopeful novel 
about a generation in anguish,” it is 
just another sensational exploitation of 
a public school background which will 
be no genuine service to education. 
Unfortunately, the book is probably 
destined for the best seller lists.—H.J.L. 





A SPECIAL UNIT ON: 


The 1958 
Off-Year 
Elections 


By HARRY BARD 


FF-YEAR ELECTIONS-—those occa- 

sions when members of Congress 
are selected, but the President does not 
run for office—offer unique opportunities 
for students to view government in 
action. 

The 1958 off-year election will be a 
particularly exciting occasion. There 
will be the election of members of the 
86th Congress—a Congress which faces 
much unfinished domestic business in 
public housing, aid to education, and 
labor legislation. In the field of foreign 
affairs are such important issues as 
mutual aid pacts, relations with Russia 
and her satellites, control of nuclear 
weapons, and, indeed, our very exist- 
ence as a nation. 

Our forefathers recognized the impor- 
tance of off-year elections when they 
set up two-year terms for members of 
the House of Representatives and a 
method whereby one third of the Sen- 
ate would “be chosen every second 
year.” This procedure was established 
so that each new Congress would be 
sensitive to the will of the people. 

Apart from elections for members of 
Congress, many citizens will be voting 
for state-wide office on November 4th. 

Moreover, in numerous American 
communities, local office holders will be 
elected this November and important 
referenda will be submitted to the 
people. Here will be an opportunity to 
come to grips with the problems that 
face people close to home, in their 
counties, townships, and municipalities. 


|—Objectives 
A. Understandings 
1. Why the off-year elections are so 


Harry Bard is Director of Instruc- 
tional Services in General Secondary 
Education, Baltimore. He provides this 
two-week unit on the off-year elections 
for use with the “America Votes” issue 
of Senior Scholastic, World Week, and 
Junior Scholastic. 


Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


“Warming Up.” 


important and what offices are repre- 
sented on the November ballot in your 
community. 

2. Why the participating vote in such 
elections is so small, especially in the 
South. 

3. How Congress is constituted and 
the powers and responsibilities of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 

4. How “the balance of power,” estab- 
lished by the Constitution, makes it im- 
portant for Congress, the President, and 
the Courts to work together for com- 
mon good. How the results of this 
November's off-year elections may affect 
the harmony among the three branches 
of Government. 

5. How the “majority party” gains 
control of the houses of Congress. Why 
committee chairmanship is so important 
in Congress and how the “seniority 
rule” governs such appointments. What 
Congressmen are eligible for key posi- 
tions in the 86th Congress if they are 
re-elected. 

6. How one’s own state government 
is structured and the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of its office holders. 

7. How one’s own local government 
is organized and the duties and privi- 
leges of its office holders. 

8. Why political parties are impor- 
tant, how they operate, and the restric- 
tions placed on them by Federal and 
state laws. 

9. How registration takes place and 
the nature of the primary and general 
elections. 

10. How candidates get their names 
on the ballot and how campaigns are 
conducted. What election laws govern 
campaigning in one’s own state. 

11. How voting is conducted, ballots 
are cast and officially counted and 
recorded, 

12. What are the meanings of com- 
monly used election terms such as in- 
cumbent, closed or open primary, pre- 
cinct, and platform. 


B. Skills 

1. To interpret maps, sample voting 
polls, and other data dealing with pre- 
vious elections and the current cam- 
paign. 

2. To use the United States Consti- 
tution and one’s own state constitution 
to clarify the duties and responsibilities 
of the various office holders. 

3. To analyze campaign and election 
data as it appears in the press, radio, 
and TV. 

4. To collect data that will help one 
to take a point of view concerning a 
candidate or an issue on the ballot. 

5. To conduct a mock election among 
fellow students. 


C. Attitudes 

1. To recognize the need for an en- 
lightened, participating citizenry. 

2. To appreciate that each voting 
citizen, irrespective of class, color, or 
creed, casts a ballot of equal weight in 
an American election. 


lI—Motivating Activities 

A. Pupils in American History might 
use the Election of 1958 as a way 
of comparing the 86th Congress 
with the First Congress under Wash- 
ington. Other comparisons might be 
made in terms of the historical study 
being made in October. 
Students in Modern Problems might 
center their study around the unit, 
“How Can We as Individuals Make 
Our Voices Heard in This Election?” 
Pupils in Civics and Government 
might deal with “Personalities and 
Issues in the Election of 1958.” 


iil—Developmental and Culminating 
Activities 

In order to make their own voices 
heard, students might carry out any of 
the activities that are part of the Elec- 
tion Volunteer Program of Scholastic 
Magazines and the American Heritage 
Foundation. 








| Parade of the States SIEVE 
Lay Leaders and Educators Aim 


for Better Schools in lowa 
By J. C. WRIGHT 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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Put ‘More Light on the Subject” with the 


NEW SCHOOL MASTER 
750 and 500 


Greater Brilliance on Any Screen for 
More Vivid Projection of Educational 
Filmstrip and Slide Material 


Again, the famous School Master 
series offers educators a new pro- 
jector series for increasing presenta- 
tion effectiveness of visual material. 
Whether you choose the new 750 or 
the new 500 you are assured of the 
greatest brilliance ever achieved 
from a classroom projector. 

All School Master projectors are 
completely self-contained—change 
from filmstrip to slides in a matter 
of seconds without adding or 
removing parts. 

Whether you select the 750, 
750RC, 500 or 500RC, you obtain a 
projector with ‘‘brilliance-ability” 
never approached by previous 
models—each projector is equipped 
with a new Sylvania Tru-Focus 
lamp, assuring you of proper lamp 
alignment all of the time. 

The School Master 750RC and 
500RC provide facility for remote 
control operation—permit the in- 
structor to face the class and still 
maintain control of the material 
being projected. 

The School Master 750 is priced 
at $99.50; the 750RC at $134.50; 
the 500 at $84.50; and the 500RC 
at $119.50. The projector illustrated 
shows the accessory Rewind Take- 
up, priced at $7.50—fits all School 
Master projectors. 

For additional information on the new School 
Master projectors and their accessories, please write: 


Dept. ST-108, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A 
subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corpo- 









HE STATE Department of Public 

Instruction has been attempting to 
encourage local and county lay and 
professional leaders to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for all pupils in the 
state. We propose to continue our ef- 
forts in the coming year and in each 
succeeding year. 

We have concentrated our efforts in 
five major areas: 


® Improving and expanding our serv- 
ices to local schools. Improvements in- 
clude: better service in processing 
teachers’ certificates; more prompt pay- 
ments of state aid claims; annual visits 
to all high school districts; more em- 
phasis on adequate counseling and 
guidance programs; expanding library 
facilities, 


& Increasing certification standards for 
new teachers entering the profession. 
After August 31, 1960, no new teachers 
will fully qualify for teaching in the 
elementary schools without a four-year 
college degree. Of the 49 states, 38 
already have this requirement. 


® Encouraging the organization of 
school districts into larger and more 
effective units. Iowa has reduced its 
school districts of all types during the 
past four years from 4,417 to 2,779, a 
decrease of 1,638 or 37 per cent. Small 
high schools with very limited programs 
of education are our greatest problem. 
High school districts have decreased 
from 819 to 695 in these four years. 
We do not need over 200-400 high 
school districts if we really want a high- 
quality teaching program. 


& Establishing minimum standards for 
the approval of school districts. The 
State Board of Public Instruction has 


authorized the preparation and distribu- 


tion of a suggested guide to help school 
patrons and educators evaluate the 
quality of their local schools. Various 
groups of lay and professional people 
have been invited to appoint represent- 
atives on an advisory committee to 
work with the State Board to revise the 





J. C. Wright 


sure a better education for youngsters 
in the poorer districts. We furnish only 
10 per cent of the total operating costs 
of schools from state sources. Both 
political parties in Iowa in recent years 
have supported a proposal of 25 per 
cent. The national average is 42 per 
cent. Our State Board of Public In- 
struction has recommended an increase 
of $30,000,000 which would enable us 
to provide about 25 per cent of the 
operating costs from state funds. Our 
Board based its recommendation for 
more state support on four points: 

1. Legislators, school people, and 
the general public are familiar with the 
present aids and how they are com- 
puted. If an additional $30,000,000 
were distributed for these aids, this 
would constitute a reasonably equitable 
state support program. All districts 
would then receive substantial sums to 
help reduce local levies. 

2. Reorganization of school districts 
into more effective units is progressing 
rather rapidly. 

3. We are, with the help of lay and 
professional people, developing higher 
standards for the approval of schools. 
This should encourage local patrons to 
eliminate tiny, inefficient schools and 
districts with meager educational pro- 
grams and too few pupils to provide 
desirable scholastic competition. 

4. Many of our larger districts with 
fine programs need relief from local 
property taxes for school support. Near- 
ly 80 per cent of our public high school 
pupils are enrolled in high schools 
which employ ten or more high school 
teachers. We think it unwise and unfair 
to penalize the children in these good 
schools. 

If Iowa is to maintain its position as 
one of the foremost states of the Union, 
we must become realistic about the im- 
provement of our schools. Many must 
be eliminated or reorganized into 
larger units. A most important phase 
of our national security program is an 
educational system which meets the 
needs of our times. Such a program will 
permit individual students to achieve 
to the maximum of their capacities. 


chenge —_ present standards for approval of For the welfare of our state and na- 
schools. tion, we must provide our young people 

with a sound, modern system of educa- 

LEX: ® Urging more state support for pub- tion which will enable them to compete ‘ 
a | lic schools. Additional aid would relieve successfully with those in other states ( 

the load on local property tax and in- and nations in this “satellite” age! 














% TEACHING GUIDE FOR 
* America Votes AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 

Turn to page 9 for the beginning of 
World Week's special section, America 
Votes. It takes the place of the weekly 
unit in this issue. In addition to Ameri- 
ca Votes, this issue contains the regular 
weekly news section, World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8. Back page features, 
including sports, TV, Radio, crossword 
puzzle, etc., begin on p. 22. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 

The Newsmakers page ties in with 
the America Votes section. We intro- 
duce students to Meade Alcorn, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and to Paul Butler, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 


Procedure 


Anticipate student language difficul- 
ties by writing these words and expres- 
sions on the blackboard: political cam- 
paign, party worker, precinct worker, 
district leader, poll watcher, politician, 
political platform. 

Call students to explain the words on 
the blackboard. You can expect them to 
have some measure of difficulty. Their 
attempts at explanation, and their fur- 
ther questions, will give you your lead 
into your lesson. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you know what is 
meant by the term, “politician”? Tell 
the class what you understand the term 
to mean. 

2. How many in the class have a 
father, brother, etc., who is active in 
politics? In what way? 

8. When a person is referred to as 
a “politician” is that description sup- 
posed to be complimentary, uncompli- 
mentary, or neither? Explain. 


Things to Do 


1. Students who want to do their 
part in the present election campaign 
‘can get many ideas from the article 
on pages 19-20. Urge students to read 
it. 

2. Some students may want to visit 
the local headquarters of our major 
political parties. 


OFF-YEAR ELECTIONS (p. 9) 


Here students learn what off-year 
elections can mean and why they are 
important. Maps and charts show party 
lineups over recent years, Congressional 
distribution, and governorships. A spe- 
cial statement on the first elections in 
Alaska is also included. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why are the elections which take 
place this November described as “off- 
year” elections? 

2. Would you say that off-year elec- 
tions are less important than, more im- 
portant than, or equally important to 
presidential election years? Why? 

3. Have the class turn to the chart 
of party lineups and the map of Con- 
gressional distribution. Call on several 
students to interpret the information 
in the map and chart. 

4. In what way does the admission 
of Alaska as a state add to the impor- 
tance of this off-year election? 


Things to Do 


1. Do your students know the names 
of the candidates in your state for gov- 
ernor and Congress, if any? Let’s make 
this an assignment for all students. The 
chart on pages 10-11 will help provide 
the information. 

2. Assign a student to report on the 
qualifications set up by our national 
Constitution for Representatives and 
Senators. This information can be 
placed on the blackboard in outline form 
for class reference during the lesson. 


CHART OF STATES (pp. 10-11) 

A two-page chart arranged in paral- 
lel columns outlines election information 
about each of our 49 states, under these 
headings: Special voting and residence 
requirements; Citizens of voting age 
and percentage who voted in the 1956 
election; Present candidates for gover- 
norship, Senate, and House—if any; 
Candidates for state legislatures. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is a poll tax? What is its 
purpose? If you had to pay a poll tax, 
would you vote? Why or why not? Do 
you think that the poll tax is important 
in keeping voters away from the polls? 
Why or why not? 

2. Read, silently, the various state 


requirements for voting. In what ways 
are they similar? Different? Do you 
think all states should require the abil- 
ity to read and write as a voting re- 
quirement? Defend your answer. 

8. What was your reaction to 
Georgia’s and Kentucky’s laws which 
allow 18-year-olds to vote? (Note also 
Alaska’s 19-year-old requirement. ) 

4. Since the U. S. Constitution de- 
fines citizenship, how can states set up 
different voting requirements? 

5. Note the column, Candidate for 
Governor. What does the (*) next to 
some names mean? What does incum- 
bent mean? How do vou explain the 
fact that some states will hold elections 
for governor in November while other 
states will not? 

6. Note the column giving voting 
statistics. Read down the column, 
silently. What story does it tell you? 
How do you explain the large percent- 
age of Americans who fail to use their 
right to vote? What can be done to get 
more voters to the polls during election 
time? 


Things to Do 


Assign students to follow local elec- 
tion news, and learn more about their 
candidates. 


ISSUES OF 1958 (pp. 13-14) 


Major campaign issues are summar- 
ized and illustrated with cartoons. In 
taking up campaign issues in class, 
select those which are especially suited 
to the maturity and interest levels of 
your individual classes. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do you understand by the 
term, inflation? On what possible 
grounds can one political party blame 
the other for bringing on, or failing to 
halt, inflation? 

2. It has been argued that if a politi- 
cal party wants the credit for prosperity 
in this country, it should be ready to 





paign more meaningful to them. 





How to Use “America Votes” in Class 
After distributing this issue to students, have them turn to the America 
Votes section, beginning on page 9. Tell the class that America Votes was 
prepared by Scholastic Magazines to help make the current election cam- 


Leaf through the pages with your students so that they get an overview 
of the contents. Suggest articles they can read on their own. Return to the 
article or articles you want to emphasize in class. Brief digests of the articles 
in America Votes together with suggestions for their use in class are con- 
tained in the pages of this Teaching Guide. 
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assume the blame for recession, too. 
Under these circumstances, would you 
say that the blame for the recent re- 
cession can be charged to the Eisen- 
hower administration? Explain. 

3. As a Republican, how would you 
Democrats 
Eisenhower administration with “influ- 
ence peddling”? 


answer who charged the 


4. Do you think that the foreign 
policy of our country in the Middle 
East and the Far East will be a major 
issue in this campaign? Why or why 
not? 

5. How many of you know what a 


“right-to-work law” is? Tell the class 
about it. Why are labor unions opposed 
to these laws? How will support and 
opposition to this type of legislation 
contribute to either winning or losing 
votes for candidates? 


Things to Do 

As a previous assignment, have stu- 
dents bring to class news items and 
cartoons on campaign issues. Use these 
materials in class to motivate discussion 
and enrich it. The class bulletin board 
should have a section devoted to elec- 
tion issues. 


Modern Campaign Methods (p. 15) 


How candidates reach the voting 
public to influence their thinking on 
campaign issues. What is an “anti- 
smear pledge”? How do you think the 
parties can enforce it? 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
October 24, 1958 


Unit: Europe’s Big Four— 
4. Britain. 
October 31, 1958 
Unit: Europe’s Neutrals- 
1. Sweden. 
November 7, 1958 


Europe’s Neutrals 
2. Finland. 


Unit: 











How Election Campaigns Can Best 
Be Financed (pp. 16-17) 


Campaign costs run into the millions. 
Where is the money to come from to 
pay for all the costs? How are cam- 
paigns financed now? Present legisla- 
tion leaves many loopholes for wrong- 


doing. 


Motivation 


How many of you have run for G. O. 
office in your school? Will you tell the 
class why and how election campaigns 
cost money? How did you finance your 
campaign? Do you think the G. O. 
should pay for the costs of campaign- 
ing, rather than the candidates them- 
selves? Why or why not? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do our Federal laws limit the 
contributions which can be made by 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








BRITAIN 
Oct. 24 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Pageant of England, by 
A. M. Maughan (reprint from Holiday), 
1958, free, Curtis: Publishing Company, 
Educational Bureau, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Britain in Brief, 1956 
free; Industrial Britain, 1954, free; Con- 
temporary Britain, 1957, free; British In- 
formation Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. New Britain, by R. K. 
Webb (Headline Series No. 114), 1955, 
35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. A Pocket 
Guide to Great Britain, 1954, 25¢, Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


BOOKS: Land of the English People, by 


Alicia Street, $2.75 (Lippincott, 1953). 
British Isles, by William Sloane, $1.75 


(Holiday, 1946). History of the English 
People, by R. J. Mitchell, $6.00 (Long- 
mans, 1950). 

ARTICLES: “Year of Expansion for 
Britain,” Business Week, June 28, 1958. 
“Britain in the Nuclear Age,” by G. F. 
Hudson, Current History, June, 1958. 
“Anglo-American Unity Restored,” by N. 


Stanford, Foreign Policy Bulletin, July 15, 
1958. “Not So Blue Sundays in Britain,” 
by J. Beavan, N. Y. Times Magazine, June 
8, 1958. “Free Enterprise vs. Socialism,” 
U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 21, 1958 
“Has the House of Lords Had Its Day?” 
by W. Wyatt, N. Y. Times Magazine, Apr. 
13, 1958. “Britain” (special report), Holi- 
day, April, 1958. 

FILMS: British Isles: Land and People, 
10 minutes, sound, black & white or color, 
sale, Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago, Ill. How and why the people of 
the British Isles have made excellent use 
of limited space and resources. A Picture 
of Britain, 22 minutes, sound, black & 
white, sale or rent, British Information 
Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. A social and industrial impression 
of modern Britain and its people. 


FILMSTRIPS: Living in the British Isles, 
64 frames, color, Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 1845 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. Commerce, manufacturing, 
agriculture, fishing, history, London. We 
Visit England, 25 frames, color, Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Avenue, Ja- 
maica 35, N. Y. Scenes of the people, 
buildings, industries, kinds of work. 


individual persons to campaign funds? 
2. Five thousand dollars is not a 
small sum in itself. Why, then, is it 
called “an unrealistic limit” as a cam- 
paign contribution? 

3. How contributors 
around this limitation? 

4. Why do some people contribute 
heavily to support a candidate? 

5. What do you think of a sugges- 
tion that the government pay part of 
campaign expenses? 

6. What is the “Give-a-Buck” plan? 
What do you think of a “give-a-dime” 
plan for students to help pay campaign 
this election? 


have gotten 


expenses in 
HISTORY OF PARTY POLITICS (p. 18) 
History of party politics, primaries, 


nominating system for state and local 
offices. 


Procedure 


Call for difficulties in understanding 
by students. Let bright students have 
a try at explaining to the class. Do the 
explaining yourself where the whole 
class has difficulty. Use a chalk dia- 
gram to explain the inter-relation be- 
tween voters, primaries, delegates, the 
convention system. 


WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE CAN DO IN 
CAMPAIGN (pp. 19-20) 


In these two pages, your students 
will find a wealth of ideas for taking 
part in the coming election. The article 
reviews how teen-agers took part in 
election campaigns in various parts of 
the country. If any of your students or 
classes conduct a project of their own, 
write and tell us about it. 


GUIDANCE (p. 24) 

Teachers tell us that Ask Gay Head 
and Hew Would You Solve It? are two 
of our most popular back-page features. 
Students do not need any urging to 
read these features. A home-room peri- 
od could use the questions and prob- 
lems in these articles to advantage. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 30 
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“*My name is Ann Margret Olson. I’m a senior at New Trier High School in 
Winnetka, a Chicago suburb, where I’ve been re-elected a varsity cheerleader. | love to 
swim, and I love to ski...but my most serious interest is singing. I’m a member of 
the Girls’ Ensemble, and the highlight of the year for me is our annual student musical. 
“Serious, too; is my interest in good grades. That’s why I’m never without my 
Sheaffer Skripsert pen for taking notes or doing homework. 
“It’s an honest-to-goodness fountain pen...yet it never goes near an ink bottle! 
No joke! All you do is drop a cartridge of Skrip writing fluid, either end first, 
into the barrel of your Skripsert pen...and it’s filled with more ink in one load 
than any other American-made pen! 
“Carry leakproof cartridges in pocket or purse, and you'll never run dry during 
class or exam. Skrip cartridges come in eight washable and permanent colors...five in a 
flip-top pack for 49¢ or an economy 12-pack for only 98¢. 


‘““My pen, with a wrap-around fine point, is the 
prettiest vermilion red you ever saw. But with seven 


to each his own! Hurry, before your next written 
assignment, and pick out your Skripsert pen 
from this display!” 


© 1058, w. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA 


SHEAFFER'S Shupsert-™ 


With two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid, $5.00 (other models from 
$2.95). With matching pencil and four cartridges, from $4.95 for the set. 








a musical spectacular as delightful as Sheaffer's “Little Women.” 











point gradations and five barrel colors to choose from... 


™ Coming December 9 (CBS-TV): Sheaffer's Christmas Showcase, O. Henry's “Gift of the Magi", 








There’s a real future ahead for the trained specialist in 
today’s new Age of Space. It can be your future, if you 
train where the Age of Space is now...in the U.S. Air 
Force. Airmen work on a day-to-day basis with super- 
sonic aircraft, rockets and guided missiles—all fore- 
runners of manned flight into outer space, that soon will 
be. Take your place among these pioneers in the 
U.S. Air Force—the only place where such a broad and 
complete range of Space Age specialty training is avail- 
able to you. For full details, see your local Air Force 
Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 


Airman Information, Dept. S-10321 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


‘ 

; Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am between 
the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 

= 


WI, 
- 
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Weeping 
won't help... 
but 
THYLOX 


will! 


Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 

At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over |0 years—now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a clearer, cleaner, better-looking skin—quicker 
than you ever thought possible! 








MGS OE 


MEDICATED 











Also make Thyiox Medicated Soap your daily soap. 


. THYLON 

a Soda Cleans and erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germi- 
cidal agent that prevents spread of acne infection. Relieves 
oily skin without drying it....... 60¢ 
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DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN 


AT FIRST GLANCE Paul Butler, 
chairman of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee, does not give the im- 
pression of great vigor. In fact, he is 
so gaunt that he has been nick- 
named “The Thin Man.” He also 
suffers from a series of ailments, in- 
cluding asthma, diabetes, and rose 
fever. And chicken dinners, tradi- 
tional at party rallies, make him 
deathly sick. 

Yet during the 1956 campaign 
Paul Butler managed to travel more 
than 150,000 miles through the 48 
states, and still feel as fit as a fiddle. 
This month he is once again “on the 
road,” marshalling his party’s forces 
for a fight to retain Democratic con- 
trol of Congress. 

Paul Mulholland Butler was born 
53 years ago in South Bend, Indiana. 
When he was 11 his father died, and 
Paul went to work part-time as a 
store clerk to help support his family. 
He did not, however, neglect his 
studies at South Bend High School 
and managed to win a scholarship 
to Notre Dame University.:In 1927 
he was graduated—with honors in 
law. 

Mr. Butler built up a prosperous 
practice, specializing in corporation 
law. But he was also a brilliant trial 
lawyer. In one murder case, his plea 
for mercy proved to be so moving 
that the jury—and the judge—were 
reduced to tears. 

Like many lawyers, Mr. Butler 
soon found himself involved in local 
politics. He became a_ precinct 
worker, managed several Congres- 
sional campaigns in Indiana, and 
rose rapidly through party ranks. In 
December, 1954, he was elected na- 
tional chairman at a salary of $25,- 
000 a year—considerably less than 
he earned as a lawyer. 

Mr. Butler is married and has five 
children. He is said to be even- 
tempered where politics are con- 
cerned and rarely loses his attractive 
Irish smile even in the scrappiest 
debates. 

But when the talk gets around to 
baseball Mr. Butler becomes a dif- 
ferent man. He’s been kndwn_ to 


> 


“yell, scream, and smash his hat 
when an umpire has ruled against 
his favorite team—the New York 
Yankees. He is also a devoted foot- 
ball fan and has not missed a Notre 
Dame game in 39 years! 

Mr. Butler has three big assets for 
a political career—his seenyingly in- 
exhaustible energy, his unfailing 
memory for names, and a fondness 
for handshaking. If only he could 
get used to those chicken dinners! 


REPUBLICAN CHAIRMAN 


MEADE ALCORN, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
will celebrate his 51st birthday this 
Monday. Mr. Alcorn looks younger 
than his years. He is tall, lean, and 
springy. He has kept himself in top 
physical shape ever since his college 
days when he was a track star at 
Dartmouth. 

Once, in his youth, he broke the 
world’s record for the 60-yard low 
hurdles, running the distance in 6.9 
seconds. Mr. Alcorn says he has 
been on the run ever since. He walks 
fast and talks fast (the latter with 
a distinct New England twang). He 
describes himself as just a “small- 
town lawyer who made good in the 
big city.” 

Meade Alcorn was born in Suf- 
field, Connecticut (population 5,000). 
He still lives in the large, colonial- 
style house which his family has 
owned for three generations. His 
father was prominent in Connecticut 


Drawn for ‘‘World Week”’ by Brandel 
Paul Butler 
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politics—he served as a state’s attor- 
ney for 30 years. 

Early in life young Alcorn decided 
to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
At Dartmouth College he became a 
leader in student government. Later, 
at Yale Law School, he organized 
the first Young Republican Club on 
the campus. After passing his bar 
examination, he returned to Suffield, 
entered his father’s law firm, and 
joined the local Republican com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Alcorn started in politics as 
a precinct worker—the lowest rung 
on the, party ladder. At the age of 
29, he was elected to the state legis- 
lature, and within three years be- 
came its majority leader. He organ- 
ized smashing Republican victories 
at the polls in 1950 and 1952. A year 
later he was elected to the Re- 
publican National Committee. When 
Leonard Hall resigned as national 
chairman in 1957, Mr. Alcorn was 
chosen to replace him—by a unani- 
mous vote of the National Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Alcorn is married and has one 
teen-age daughter. He is a “home- 
body” by nature and attends ban- 
quets and balls “only in the line of 
duty.” His idea of a perfect day is 
to go off into the Connecticut woods 
and fish or hunt. 

In an election year, national chair- 
men usually radiate confidence. But 
not Meade Alcorn. He believes that 
no election is “in the bag” and that 
every vote must be fought for. It’s a 
lesson he learned ten years ago 
when he was a candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Connecticut. Mr. 
Alcorn lost that election~by 5,000 
votes. He never wants to lose an- 
other. 





Drawn for “‘World Week"’ by Brande! 
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Turning Point in 


Is the crisis in the Far East 
heading toward a settlement or 
toward prolonged stalemate? New 
developments gave answers in 
both directions. 


In a news conference, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles ‘made 
these points: 
>(1) The United States would favor 
reducing Chinese Nationalist forces 
on the Quemoy islands if the Chi- 
nese Communists would agree to 
stop shelling the islands (which they 
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Far East Crisis? 


began August 23). “If there were a 
cease-fire...which seemed reason- 
ably dependable, I think it would be 
foolish to keep large [Nationalist] 
forces on’ these islands,” Secretary 
Dulles said. 

Then the Secretary added a sig- 
nificant sentence: “We thought that 
it was rather foolish to put them 
there [in the first place].” This was 
the first time our State Department 
had publicly stated that it did not 
favor—from the start—the National- 
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Craig in Columbus (O.) Evening Dispatch 


“How's That Again, Nikita?“’ 
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ist Chinese military build-up of the 
Quemoy garrison. 

»(2) A cease-fire, if agreed to by 
the Reds, should apply to both the 
Reds and to the Nationalists. 

»(3) The U.S. has “no commitment 
of any kind” to help the Chinese Na- 
tionalists (now on Taiwan) to return 
to the mainland of China. Such 
a return is “highly hypothetical,” 
Dulles said, unless a revolution “un- 
der local leadership” broke out on 
the mainland against the Red regime. 

A Chinese Nationalist spokesman 
at the United Nations agreed on this 
third point. He said the Nationalists 
had no plans to try to recover the 
mainland, but would be willing to 
offer aid if the people revolted and 
called for help. 

Nationalist President Chiang Kai- 
shek, however, took issue with Sec- 
retary Dulles on several other points. 
From Taiwan (Formosa), Chiang de- 
clared: “If you ask the Communists 
for a cease-fire, they will blackmail 
you.” He said any reduction of the 
garrisons on the offshore islands 
would endanger the defense of Tai- 
wan, which the U.S. is committed to 
defend by treaty. 


CHANGE IN U.S. POLICY? 


Some observers interpreted Secre- 
tary Dulles’ statements as meaning 
that the U.S. had “modified” its 
China policy. It seemed, these ob- 
servers pointed out, that the U.S. 
was “backing down” on its earlier 
demand for a strong stand against 
Red moves in the Far East—and that 
we were, instead, making important 
concessions to the Reds in order to 
preserve peace. 

Newspapers in Britain and West- 
ern Europe hailed Dulles’ state- 
ments as a “long overdue change” in_ 
U.S. policy which made war seem 
less likely. 

In the U.S., reaction was mixed. 
Critics of Administration policy, in- 
cluding some leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party, welcomed the “change.” 
Other voices charged that the U.S., 
in offering concessions to the Reds, 
was doing exactly what it had said 
it would not do: appease an aggres- 
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ON TRIAL FOR HIS LIFE—Iraq’s former foreign minister and United Na- 
tions delegate, Dr. Fadhil Jamali, returned to his homeland from the 
U.N. after this summer’s revolt in Iraq—to find himself charged with 
treason by the new revolutionary government. The 55-year-old, pro- 
Western statesman is shown in witness stand during his trial at Baghdad. 


sor. “Not so!” said both Secretary 
Dulles and President Eisenhower. 
The President stressed that there 
had been no change in our original 
policy “to avoid retreat in the face 
of force.” But, he added, “if we have 
a cease-fire, [we shall have] an op- 
portunity to negotiate in good faith.” 

The President took particular is- 
sue with the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Sen- 
ator Theodore F. Green (Dem., R.1.). 
Senator Green had written the Pres- 
ident that the offshore islands are 
not “vital to the defense of either 
[Taiwan] or the United States.” Fur- 
thermore, Senator Green charged, 
neither the American people nor our 
allies would support a war in de- 
fense of the offshore islands. The 
President bitterly attacked Green’s 
last point. Such statements, he said, 
might “embolden” our enemies to 
start the very war which “we both 
seek to avoid.” As for the first point, 
the President referred to earlier 
statements by the Reds that the at- 
tack on Quemoy was part of a pro- 
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gram to conquer Taiwan. He said we 
could not safely dismiss this Com- 
munist threat as “mere bluff.” (See 
news review in Sept. 26 issue.) 


REDS HALT SHELLING 


On October 6, the Chinese Reds 
made an unexpected move. They 
turned off their shellfire, just as sud- 
denly as they had turned it on in 
August. For one week, said the Com- 
munists, they would stop bombard- 
ing the Quemoys. Nationalist ships 
would “be fully free to ship in sup- 
plies’—but only “on condition that 
there be no American escorts.” 

What was behind the sudden Red 
turnabout? Some observers believed 
that the Reds were now trying to 
conquer “peac ~fully” what they had 
failed to conquer by force. National- 
ist Chinese leaders called the turn- 
about a “lull before a new storm.” 

Meantime, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev joined the “soft state- 
ment” Red bandwagon. He promised 
that the Soviet Union would not in- 
terfere in the Far East erisis unless 
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the U.S. launched an open attack on 
Red China. Previously, Khrushchev 
had bitterly denounced U.S. “aggres- 
sion” in a message which President 
Eisenhower rejected as “completely 


unacceptable” (see our Oct. 3 news 
review). 


Red A-Tests “On” Again 


After a seven-month halt, the 
Soviet Union suddenly resumed 
tests of nuclear weapons. 

The new Soviet tests were first de- 

tected by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. The AEC reported the 
Reds set off two nuclear blasts north 
of the Arctic Circle. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Last March 31, 
the Soviet Union announced it was 
suspending all nuclear tests. The ac- 
tion scored a propaganda success for 
the Soviet Union. Many neutral na- 
tions hailed it as a step toward 
disarmament and world peace. 

Last month, the U.S. and Britain 
offered to suspend nuclear tests for 
one year, starting October ‘31. Our 
conditions: (1) the Soviet Union must 
agree not to hold any nuclear tests 
after that date; (2) the Soviet Union 
must begin negotiations at Geneva 
(Switzerland) to establish a world- 
wide network of control stations to 
police the ban (see our Sept. 19 news 
review for details ofthe proposal). 

The Soviet Union at first agreed to 
the Geneva talks. But then the Reds 
began to hedge. Two weeks ago 
they asked that nuclear talks be con- 
ducted on the foreign minister level. 
Some Western observers interpreted 
this move as an attempt by the 
Soviet Union to win a _ quick 
“test ban” agreement—without lower 
level talks between technical experts 
to reach a practical agreement on 
setting up control stations. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union's re- 
sumption of tests gave many nations 
something to mull over: A series of 
nuclear ‘tests takes about six months 
to set up. Experts point out, there- 
fore, that Russian’ scientists must 
have begun to plan the present So- 
viet tests about a week after Russia’s 
test ban went into effect! 

Several newspapers in India which 
had hailed the Soviet ban last March, 
now called it a “cheap stunt.” 

U.N. Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, meanwhile, called for 
United Nations operation of any 
control system set up to police nu- 
clear tests. 
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De Gaulle’s Algeria Plan 


French Premier Charles de 
Gaulle offered a five-year plan for 
political and economic reform in 
France's North African territory of 
Algeria. 

The plan’s aim: to bring peace and 
prosperity to both Moslems and 
Frenchmen in the territory, which 
has been torn by revolt since 1954 
(see Sept. 12 Unit on France). 

Immediately after his recent elec- 
tion triumph, De Gaulle went to 
Algeria to present his program per- 
sonally. Speaking to a vast throng in 
Constantine, center of rebel activity, 
he outlined it as follows: 

(1) Present election laws will’be re- 
vised to give a larger voice to Al- 
gerias Moslem population. The laws 
now favor a minority of 1,200,000 
Frenchmen over 9,000,000 Moslems. 
Within two months, said De Gaulle, 
all Algerians will vote in the elec- 
tion of a new French National As- 
sembly. At least two thirds of the 
represenfatives chosen from Algeria 
will be Moslems, De Gaulle said. 
>(2) At least 10 per cent of those 
persons entering civil service pro- 
fessions will henceforth be drawn 
from Algerian Moslems. 

»(3) Wages in Algeria will be in- 
creased to bring them up to the level 
enjoyed by workers in France itself. 
»(4) A land reform plan will give 
Moslem peasants more farm lands. 


>(5) New industrial projects will be 
started to provide about 400,000 new 
jobs for Algerians. 

»(6) Free public education for all 
Moslem children will be set up. 

What has been the reaction in 
Algeria to De Gaulle’s reform pro- 
gram? Most Frenchmen in Algeria 
seemed pleased—even though De 
Gaulle made no mention of demands 
by French Algerian’ leaders that Al- 
geria be “integrated” into the 
governmental framework of France 
itself. Instead, De Gaulle promised 
that Algeria would have “a personal- 
ity of its own.” 

But Algerian Mosiem rebel lead- 
ers announced that De Gaulle’s re- 
form plan was not acceptable to 
them. Their aim, they say, still re- 
mains complete independence from 
France (see Oct. 3 news review). 


In Brief 


Transatlantic Jet Age Is Here! Brit- 
ain took the honors last week in launch- 
ing the first passenger service jet flights 
across the Atlantic. A BOAC Comet took 
off from London, and several hours later 
a second Comet left New York for Lon- 
don. The latter’s record-breaking time: 
six hours, 12 minutes. 

The next day a Pan American Airways 
jet flew a test run from New York to 
Paris in 7 hours, 5 minutes. Pan Am’s 
planes (Boeing 707’s) will start regular 
transatlantic service October 26 and 





. 
“Lost” Cellini Found 


An art “detective” has convinced 
himself and a group of art authori- 
ties that the marble bust shown at 
right is a long-missing- masterpiece 
by the 16th century Florentine art- 
ist, Benvenuto Cellini. Its subject: 
Duke Cosimo de’ Medici. 

According to an inventory found 
in Cellini’s studio after his death, 
Cellini created two marble busts. 
One has been in a Florence mu- 
seum for hundreds of years. But 
the whereabouts of the other has 
long been a mystery. 

Two years ago Dr. Walter Heil of 
San Francisco’s M.H. deYoung Art 
Museum saw a bust in a New York 
antique dealer’s shop—and de- 
tected what he believed to be 
Cellini’s style. Two years of track- 
ing clue after clue proved him right. 
Now the San Francisco museum 
boasts a real prize—a rare Cellini. 








Art “‘detective’ says this bust in San 
Francisco museum is a “‘lost’ Cellini. 
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will carry more passengers than the 
Comets. Jet service within the U.S. will 
start early in 1959 with non-stop flights 
between New York and Los Angeles. 


New Nation in Africa. A new, inde- 
pendent nation has been proclaimed on 
the west coast of Africa—the Republic of 
Guinea. The mineral-rich country of 
2,500,000 people, formerly- a French 
territory (French Guinea), was granted 
its freedom by France after the ma- 
jority of its voters cast ballots against 
the new French constitution (see news 
review in last week's issue). Premier 
of the new country: Communist- 
trained Sekou Touré. 


Another Record for Anderson! A few 
weeks ago, we ran a picture of Greta 
Anderson on our news pages—for beat- 
ing all the men in the 21-mile annual 
English Channel race, plus breaking the 
world’s women’s record as well (see 
Sept. 19 issue). Last week Miss 
Anderson made sports history again—be- 
coming the first person to complete the 
42-mile round trip swim in the tricky 
waters between Catalina Island and 
the California mainland. 

The 30-year-old California house- 
wife’s feats are even more remarkable 
because of this fact: Just 6 years ago, 
Miss Anderson could not walk without 
crutches—suffering from crippling ar- 
thritis. Determination and hard work 
put her back “in the swim.” 


Seawolf Sets a Record. Chalk up an- 
other “first” for Uncle Sam’s atom- 
powered submarines. The Seawolf 
emerged from the depths of the Atlan- 
tic after staying underwater for 60 days! 
President Eisenhower called it a “record 
that someone else is going to’ have a 
hard time to beat.” 


Kitchen Fires Up 90%, TV Blamed. 
It happened on a TV interview pro- 
gram: New York City’s Fire Commis- 
sioner was being queried, and noted 
that kitchen fires had increased 90 per 
cent in the nation’s biggest city during 
the past year. “What’s the reason?” 
asked the interviewer. “It may have 
something to do with this wonderful 
medium we're on now,” the commis- 
sioner began. Housewives leave their 
pots cooking, unwatched, while they 
turn to look at TV, he said. Most of the 
fires occur between 5 and 7 p.m. 


Medals for Two. Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, president of the American 
Red Cross, and Rear Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover, “father” of the atomic sub- 


marine, will receive the Theodore 


Roosevelt Distinguished Service Medal 
for 1958 on October 27. (Watch for 
article by Gen. Gruenther, “If I Were 
16 Today,” coming soon.) 

















AMERICA VOTES 


1958 








The Off- Year 


Elections 


What They Mean and Why They Are Important 


WO weeks from next Tuesday, the 
voters in your family—and all over 
the nation—will go to the polling place 
in their neighborhood. There they will 
ballot for a new Congress. At the same 
time they may elect a governor, a 
mavor, and state and local officials. 
The election is known as a “mid- 
term” or “off-year” election, for it 
comes in the middle of President Eisen- 
hower’s second term. This special is- 
sue—“America Votes . . . 1958”—is de- 
voted to off-year elections, when there 
is no President to be elected. The 
articles, tables, charts, and maps will 
help you to explore this phase of our 
political history. 


Congressional Elections 


According to the Constitution (Ar- 
ticle I, Sections 2 and 3), members of 
the House of Representatives and one 
third of the Senate are chosen “every 


second year.” Every four years (for 
example, 1956, 1960), these elections 
coincide with the Presidential elections. 
In the intervening years (as in 1954 
and this year), a new Congress is 
elected without simultaneous election 
of a President and a Vice-President. 

In the past, this situation has given 
rise to two conditions: 

1. The number of people who regis- 
ter and vote in off-year elections is 
lower than in Presidential years. Until 
1954, only about 40 out of every 100 
voters took the trouble to go to the 
polls. The excuse? “Why bother? It’s 
just an off-year election.” 

2. Usually, the number of Congress- 
men elected by the party which con- 
trols the White House is lower than in 
Presidential years. Why? Some experts 
say it’s only “human nature” for people 
to want a change. And those who want 
the change take the trouble to go to 
the polls. Other experts say the “outs” 





work harder at Ss up votes. 
They want to get “ 

Actually, there is no such thing as 
an off-year election. The term “off-year” 
came into our language about a cen- 
tury ago. Originally, it meant a year 
when the harvest was not so fruitful. 
Then the word made its way into poli- 
tics. And now it should be a candidate 
for the ashcan. For in this atomic age, 
voting for members of Congress is just 
as important as voting for a President. 


Getting Out the Vote 


In the Presidential campaigns from 
1920 to 1948, only a little over 50 per 
cent of those eligible to vote actually 
went to the polls. Then the American 
Heritage Foundation rolled up _ its 
sleeves. In the 1952 Presidential elec- 
tions, the percentage of voters who 
actually voted jumped to 72.4 per cent. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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STATES 


State 


VOTING REQUIREMENTS 


Residence in 
County 


Precinct 


Special Requirements 


CITIZENS OF 
VOTING AGE 


(Thousands) 


Total 
1956 


% Voting 


1956 


CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR 








ALABAMA 
ALASKA 


ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 


FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 


IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
1OWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 


MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 





years 


year 


year 


year 
year 
year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


months 
year 
months 
months 
months 
year 
year 


months 


year 


year 


months 
months 


years 


year 
year 

months 
months 


months 


months 
year 


year 


year 


year 
year 
year 


months 


year 
year 


years 


| 1 year | 3 months 


None | 30 days 


130 days /| 30 days 


6 months | 30 days 
190 days | 54 days 
190 days [15 days 


None 6 months 


3 months | 30 days 


|6 months | None 


he months None 


| 
PY 
| 30 days | None 

90 days | 30 days 
60 days 30 days 
60 days | 10 days 
30 days | 30 days 
6 months | 60 days 
| 1 year |3 months 
| None 3 months 
| | 

|6 months | None 


None | 6 months 
| 


130 days 
30 days 


1 year 


None 
None 


| None 





60 days | 60 days 
| 30 days | 30 days 
| 40 days | 10 days 
130 days | 10 days 
None 6 months 


|60 days | 60 days 
90 days | 30 days 
4 months | 30 days 


| 
| None | 30 days 


190 days |30 days 
40 days | 40 days 
16 months 30 days 
| None 30 days 
|2 months l2 months 
| None | 6 months 


|1 year 4 months 


| 30 days 


None 


90 days 
3 months 
| None 

60 days 


3 months 


months 


6 
4 months 
3 


months 


30 days 
30 days 


6 months 
90 days 


60 days 
None 
60 days 


60 days 
10 days 
10 days 











| Voting age—21. Poll tax. 
| Voting age—19. Able to read & write 


English. 


| Voting age—21. Able to read U. S. Con- 
| stitution and sign name. 


| Voting age—21. Poll tax. 
| Voting age—21. 
| Voting age—21. 


Voting age—21. Able to read U. S. Con- 
stitution or Conn. Statutes. 


Voting age—21. Able to read State Con- 


| stitution and sign name. 
| Voting age—21. 
| Voting age—18. Able to read and write 


any section of U. S. or State Constitution, 
or pass test of standard questions. 


| Voting age—21. Able to read & write. 
| Voting age—21. 
| Voting age—21. 
| Voting age—21. 
| Voting age—21. 
Voting age—18. 
| Voting age—21. 


Voting age—21. Able to read & write 


| English. 
| Voting age—21. 


Voting age—21. Able to read State 
Constitution and write English language. 


Voting age—21. 

Voting age—21. 

Voting age—21. Poll tax. Able to_read, 
write & interpret State Constitution. 


Voting age—21. 

Voting age—21. 

Voting age—21. 

Voting age—21. 

Voting age—21. Name must be on check 
list. 


Voting age—21. 
Voting age—21. 


Voting age—21. Must give proof of | 


literacy. 


Voting age—21. Able to read and write 
any section of State Constitution. 


Voting age—21. 
Voting age—21. 
Voting age—21. 


Voting age—21. Able to read & write 
English.. 


Voting age—21. 
Voting age—21. 
Voting age—21. Able to read & write 
any section of State Constitutio., or pay 


| taxes on $300 assessed property. 


Voting age—21. 
Voting age—21. 
Voting age—21. Poll tax. 
Voting age—21. 


Voting age—21. Name must be on check 
list. 


Voting age—21. Poll tax. 


Voting age—21. Able to read and write 
English. 


Voting age—21. 
Voting age—21. 
Voting age—21. Able to read State Con- 


stitution. 





1,742 


583 





28.5 


49.7 





_ John Patterson (D), W. M. Longshore (R) 
William A. Egan (D), John Butrovich, Jr. (R) 


Robert Morrison (D), Paul Fannin (R) 


*Orval E. Faubus (D), No Candidate (R) 
Edmund G. Brown (D), William F. Knowland (R) 
*Stephen McNichols (D), Palmer L. Burch (R) 
*Abraham Ribicoff (D), Fred R. Zeller (R) 


No Election 


No Election 
Ernest Vandiver (D), No Candidate (R) 


A. M. Derr (D), *Robert F. Smylie (R) 
No Election 
No Election 
*H. C. Loveless (D), William G. Murray (R) 
*George Docking (D), Clyde M. Reed (R) 
No Election 
No Election 


Clinton Clauson (D) elected Sept. 8 over 
Horace Hildreth (R) 


J. M. Tawes (D), James Devereux (R) 
*Foster Furcolo (D), Charles Gibbons (R) 


*G. Mennen Williams (D), Paul Bagwell (R) 
*Orville L. Freeman (D), George MacKinnon (R) 
No Election 


No Election 

No Election 
Ralph G. Brooks (D), *Victor E. Anderson (R) 
Grant Sawyer (D), *Charles H. Russell (R) 
John Shaw (D), Wesley Powell (R) 


No Election 
John Burroughs (D), *Edwin L. Mechem (R) 
*Averell Harriman (D), Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) 


No Election 


John F. Lord (D), *John E. Davis (R) 
Michael DiSalle (D), *C. William O'Neill (R) 
J. H. Edmondson (D), Phil Ferguson (R) 
*Robert D. Holmes (D), Mark Hatfield (R) 


David Lawrence (D), Arthur McGonigle (R) 
*Dennis J. Roberts (D), Christopher DelSesto (R) 
Ernest F. Hollings (D), No Candidate (R) 


Ralph Herseth (D), Phil Saunders (R) 
Buford Ellington (D), No Candidate (R) 
*Price Daniel (D), Edwin S. Mayer (R) 
No Election 
Bernard J. Leddy (D), Robert Stafford (R) 


No Election 
No Election 


No Election 
Gaylord A. Nelson (D), *Vernon Thomson (R) 
J. J. Hickey (D), *Milward L. Simpson (R) 





*incumbent 





85TH CONGRESS 
SENATE HOUSE OF REP. Next 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. | Election 


STATE LEGISLATURE STATES 


Upper House Lower House 


CANDIDATES FOR SENATOR 








All 35 members 
All 20 members 


No Election 106 members | ALABAMA 


E. L. Bartlett (D), R. E. Robertson (R) (Term A) 40 members | ALASKA 


Ernest Gruening (D), Mike Stepovich (R) (Term B) 
80 members | ARIZONA 


100 members | ARKANSAS 
80 members | CALIFORNIA 
65 members~ | COLORADO 
279 members | CONNECTICUT 
35 members | DELAWARE _ 
95 members | FLORIDA 

205 members | GEORGIA 

59 members IDAHO 

177 members | ILLINOIS 


R. Vance Hartke (D), Harold W. Handley (R) 25 of 50 members | All 100 members | INDIANA 
| 1OWA 


All 28 members 
18 of 35 members 
20 of 40 members 
17 of 35 members | 
All 36 members 
9 of 17 members 
19 of 38 members 
All 54 members | 


Ernest W. McFarland (D), *Barry Goldwater (R) 
No Election 
Clair Engle (D), Goodwin J. Knight (R) 
No Election 
Thomas J. Dodd (D), *William A. Purtell (R) 
Elbert Carvel (D), *John J. Williams (R) 





*Spessard L. Holland (D), Leland Hyzer (R) 
No Election 
No Election All 44 members 


No Election ‘ } 29 of 58 members | A 





22 of 50 members | All 108 members 


No Election | 
| 
No Election | No Election All 125 members | KANSAS 


19 of 38 members | All 100 members | KENTUCKY 
39 members All 101 members | LOUISIANA 


No Election 





No Election 





Edmund Muskie (D) elected Sept. 8 over Frederick Payne (R) | } | 33. members | All 151 members MAINE 
Thomas D‘Alesandro, Jr. (D), *J. Glenn Beall (R) } 29 members All 123 members | MARYLAND 
| | ! | 
| 


*John F. Kennedy (D), Vincent J. Celeste (R) 40 members All 240 members | MASSACHUSETTS 
Phillip A. Hart (D), *Charles E. Potter (R) | | 34 members | All 110 members | MICHIGAN 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D), *Edward J. Thye (R) 67 members All 131 members | MINNESOTA 

*John C. Stennis (D), No Candidate (R) | 49 members | All 140 members | MISSISSIPPI 

of 34 members | All 157 members | MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


*Stuart Symington (D), Hazel Palmer (R) 
*Mike Mansfield (D), Lou W. Welch (R) of 56 members | All 94 members 
Frank B. Morrison (D), *Roman L. Hruska (R) 43 members None 
Howard W. Cannon (D), *George W. Malone (R) of 17 members | All 47 members 
24 members All 400 members | NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


| NEW MEXICO 


No Election 
H. A. Williams, Jr. (D), R. W. Kean (R) 





of 21 members | All 60 members 





Election All 66 members 
58 members | All 150 members NEW YORK 

50 members All 120 members NORTH CAROLINA 
of 49 members | All 113 members | NORTH DAKOTA 
of 25 members | All 139 members OHIO 

of 44 members | All 119 members | OKLAHOMA 

of 30 members | All 60 members | OREGON 


*Dennis Chavez (D), Forrest S. Atchley (R) 
Frank Hogan (D), Kenneth B. Keating (R) 
*B. Everett Jordon (D), R. C. Clarke, Jr. (R) 
Raymond Vendsel (D), *William Langer (R) 
Stephen Young (D), *John W. Bricker (R) 

No Election 
No Election 





George Leader (D), Hugh Scott (R) 
*John Pastore (D), Bayard Ewing (R) 


44 members 


of 50 members | All 210 members | PENNSYLVANIA 


100 members RHODE ISLAND 


of 46 members | All 124 members SOUTH CAROLINA 
35 members | All 75 members | SOUTH DAKOTA 
33. members All 99 members _ TENNESSEE 

of 3) members | All 150 members TEXAS 

of 25 members | All 64 members | UTAH 

30 members All 246 members | VERMONT 

40 members All 100 members | VIRGINIA 

of 49 members | All 99 members | WASHINGTON 


Robert Byrd (D), “Chapman Revercomb (R) } of 32 members | All 100 members WEST VIRGINIA 
Jennings Randolph (D), *J. D. Hoblitzell, Jr. (R) | 


*William Proxmire (D), R. J. Steinle (R) 17 of 33 members | All 100 members | WISCONSIN 
Gale McGee (D), *Frank Barrett (R) 13 of 27 members | All 56 members WYOMING 


No Election 
No Election 

*Albert Gore (D), No Candidate (R) 

*Ralph Yarborough (D), Roy Whittenburg (R) 
Frank Moss (D), *Arthur Watkins (R) 
Frederick Fayette (D), Winston Prouty (R) 

*Harry Byrd (D), No Candidate (R) 

*Henry Jackson (D), William Bentz (R) 














**2 vacancies in House 
tTo fill uvexpired term of the late Sen. Matthew Neely 


* Incumbent 


***1 vacancy in House 
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(Continued from page 9) 
In 1956, again a Presidential year, this 
percentage dipped only slightly below 
the 1952 figure. Clearly, we have made 
some progress. But how about the 
intervening years? The record is not so 
good. In the 1954 off-year between 
1952 and 1956, only 52 per cent of 
those eligible cast their ballots. Now 
it’s time for you to roll up your sleeves. 

Elections for Congress and for state 
and local offices are every bit as im- 
portant as those for President and Vice- 
President. As our elected representa- 
tives, Congressmen must legislate on 
major problems affecting the nation’s 
security, welfare, and progress. Con- 
gress decides how our tax money shall 
be raised, and spent. It works with the 
President to determine our foreign 
policies for dealing with other nations, 
friendly or unfriendly. 

As for the problems of our states 
and cities, these may sometimes be 
closer to us than our national problems. 
The classroom in which you are sitting 
is provided by state and local govern- 
ments. They pave your streets and 
highways, make sure your drinking 
water is safe, set the tax rate on your 
home, provide police and fire protec- 
tion. 

In this issue, you will see in one big 
chart just what the citizens of your 
community are voting for on Novem- 
ber 4. In all states, Congressmen’ will 
be elected. In the House, there are 436 
seats to be filled (counting one for 
Alaska, which holds its election No- 
vember 25). About 70 of these seats 
are likely to be uncontested. for in 
remainder, campaigning-is likely to be 


sharp. In the Senate, most of the 36 
seats (32 plus two for Alaska and two 
vacancies) to be filled will. be hotly 
contested. So will the 34 governorships 
at stake. Campaigning will be vigorous 
for most of the seats in state legis- 
latures. In addition, hundreds of cities 
will be electing mayors, district at- 
torneys, boards of education and other 
important local officials. 

Contests for governorships involve 
more than control of the state house. 
The governorship usually carries with 
it control of the state political organi- 
zation as well. In a state of large popu- 
lation—for example, New York, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Texas, Pennsylvania 
—control of the state organization has 
national significance. It is a freview 
of things to come in 1960. 


Important Contests 


Here are a few of the state contests 
which may have national importance: 

In California, Senator William F. 
Knowland (Rep.) is opposing State At- 
torney General Edmund G. Brown 
(Dem.) for the governorship. A victory 
by Mr. Knowland would make him a 
strong Republican presidential possi- 
bility for 1960, but he has a tough 
fight on his hands. Present Governor 
Goodwin Knight (Rep.) is running for 
the Senate against Clair Engle (Dem.). 

In New York, Nelson A. Rockefeller 
(Rep.) is challenging Governor Averell 
A. Harriman (Dem.). Both are public- 
spirited millionaires. Mr. Harriman was 
a contender for his party’s Presidential 
nomination in 1956, and might be 
again in 1960. The Senate contest lies 
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Congressmen to be elected 
KEY TO POLITICAL MAP OF U.S., 1958 


aS Democratic Governor 
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between Kenneth Keating, a Republi- 
can Gongressman, and N. Y. District 
Attorney Frank Hogan (Dem.). 

In Massachusetts, youthful Senator 
John F. Kennedy, who is certain to be 
a strong contender in the Democratic 
Presidential sweepstakes in 1960, is up 
for re-election and a likely winner. 

In Michigan, five-term Governor G. 
Mennen Williams (Dem.) is shooting 
for a sixth term with strong labor sup- 
port. Victory would enhance his “avail- 
ability” as a Presidential candidate. 

In Pennsylvania, the popular Demo- 
cratic mayor of Pittsburgh is running 
for the governorship, while the present 
governor, George Leader (Dem.), is 
challenging veteran Congressman Hugh 
Scott (Rep.) for the Senate seat. 

In Texas, Governor Price Daniel 
(Dem.) is up for re-election, and Ralph 
Yarborough, liberal Democrat, who 
was serving out the unexpired Sena- 
torial term of Governor Daniel, is run- 
ning for the full term. 

Alaska, which holds its first election 
under statehood November 25, has 
interesting contests for both its new 
Senate seats and one House seat. 
Former Governor Ernest Gruening 
(Dem.) is running for one of them 
against popular Mike Stepovich (Rep.), 
present governor by appointment. 

What can you do to help out in the 
campaign this year? In this issue, you 
will also find case histories of what 
other high school students have been 
doing in their communities to get out 
the vote. Can you do as much? 

“Off-year”? We hereby move that 
the word be dropped from our vocabu- 
lary. Any seconds? 
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Party line-up of 85th Congress: 
(except Maine, 86th Congress) 
LA H=House of Representatives 
H: 7D 1R $= Senate 
S: 20 D=Democrat 


R= Republican 
V—Vacancy 
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Fawcett 
Republicans and Democrats differ about how bad the 
recession is and what ought to be done about it 





in Providence Journal 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Republicans say the Democratic Congress has lagged 
behind public opinion in curbing labor racketeers 


The Issues of 1958 


Major Conflicts That Divide the Parties in the Campaign for Congress 


HE 1958 Congressional elections 
are in the home stretch. 

At stake are all 436 seats in the House 
of Representatives, and 36 seats in the 
Senate. The House and Senate are now 
controlled by the Democrats. They hold 
the Senate by a margin of 49 to 47, 
and the House by a margin of 233 to 
197 (with five vacancies). 

If the Republicans win, President 
Eisenhower will be dealing for the 
next two years with Congressional lead- 
ers of his own party. If the Democrats 
win, they will “organize” the House 
and Senate. The chairmen of all com- 
mittees again will be Democrats. 

What are the major issues of the cam- 
paign? What problems are giving the 
American people the most concern in 
the year 1958, on which the two major 
parties have different stands that may 
influence the results of Congressional 
elections? 

Some of these problems create na- 
tional issues that affect every American 
citizen, such as: unemployment, infla- 
tion, labor racketeering and corruption 
among public officials. Others are sec- 
tional issues that chiefly affect citizens 
in a particular area, for example, inte- 
gration in the South, agriculture in the 
Midwest, and public power in the 
Northwest. The Administration’s for- 
eign policy also will play a major role 
in the campaign, since it may well affect 
our national survival and the welfare 
of every one of us. 


This is the background of the key 
issues, then, and what the leaders of 
both parties are saying about them: 


Recession and Employment 


The U. S. economy is gradually pull- 
ing out of a major recession this au- 
tumn. At its peak last winter, more 
than 7,000,000 workers were unem- 
ployed. Some 4,500,000 workers are 
still jobless. 

The Democratic-controlled Congress 
and the Eisenhower Administration 
joined ranks to pass short-range anti- 
recession measures. They agreed not 
to cut taxes at this time to promote 
wider purchasing power. The Congress 
also boosted Government spending on 
our defense and national highway pro- 
grams. This increased spending created 
new jobs. In addition, the Administra- 
tion eased credit restrictions, making 
money easier to borrow. 

However, the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans split on long-range anti- 
recession strategy. The Democrats 
passed several vast public works pro- 
grams to stimulate employment by cre- 
ating new jobs. The President vetoed 
several of these bills, saying*they would 
take years to put into action. 

The Democrats now charge that the 
President failed to take the correct 
action to end the recession. They say 
public works programs still are neces- 
sary to take up the slack, and put 
4,500,000 jobless workers back to work. 


The Republicans deny this charge. 
They say the nation’s economy is quick- 
ly regaining its feet. In spite of the 
recession, they add, the U.S. has never 
had it so good. More Americans 
are at work today than at any time 
under a Democratic Administration. 
Total personal income is at a record 
high. America’s gross national produc- 
tion is now nearly $100,000,000 higher 
than in the “best years” under the last 
Democratic Administration. 


Inflation and Prices 


The high cost of living is a campaign 
issue for both parties. Democrats point 
to the latest statistics (for September) 
which show that retail prices have 
risen to a record 123.7 per cent of the 
1947-48 average. The cost of living, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index, dropped slightly in August 
for the first time in two years. But ex 
perts see little chance of a steady down- 
ward trend in the months ahead. 

The Democrats blame the inflation 
on Republican policies. They point out 
that the Republicans have run up a 
record peacetime deficit of $12,000,- 
000,000. President Eisenhower, they 
say, balanced only two annual budgets 
out of four. President Truman, the last 
Democratic President, balanced four 
budgets out of six. 

The Republicans answer that the cost 
of living has now leveled off. In support 
of their anti-inflation policies, Republi- 
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cans point out that the cost of living 
has_risen less than nine per cent since 
President Eisenhower took office in 
1952. On the other hand, they say, the 
cost of living jumped almost 50° per 
cent under the Truman Administration. 


Control of Labor 


Labor racketeering is an issue which 
the Republicans will probably press 
hard against the Democrats this fall. 
A Senate investigating committee 
(under a Democratic chairman) has 
been probing corruption in labor unions 
for the past two years. It has uncovered 
evidence showing that racketeers have 
infiltrated several labor unions, and are 
extorting money from some union mem- 
bers and employers. 

The Republicans charge that the 
Democratic-controlled 85th Congress 
failed to pass sound legislation to pro- 
tect workers and the public from cor- 
rupt union practices. For the Demo- 
crats, the Republicans say, owe their 
election to the contributions and sup- 
port of the very labor leaders they are 
supposed to regulate. Only a Republi- 
can Congress, the Republicans say, 
would pass effective legislation to curb 
abuse of power by labor. 

The Democrats answer that the 
Democratic party is the “party of the 
working man,” while the Republican 
party is the “party of big business.” 
In 1947, the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed by a Republican Congress. Ever 
since, it has been denounced by labor 
leaders as a “slave labor” act intended 
to weaken unions. Their major com- 
plaint: the Taft-Hartley Act outlawed 
the “closed shop’—one in which only 
union members could get and hold 
jobs, 








The Taft-Hartley Act did allow the 
“union shop’—one in which anyone 
could get a job provided he joined the 
union within a specified time after get- 
ting the job. Democrats now charge 
that many Republicans want to outlaw 
the “union shop,” too, by means of 
state “right to work” laws. Such laws 
say that no person shall be deprived 
of his “right to work” at his occupation 
because he is a member of a union, or 
because he refuses to join a union. 

“Right to work” laws have been 
passed by 19 states. This fall, they will 
be voted on in six more states: Calif- 
ornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Ohio, 
and Washington. The “right to work” 
issue may decide the outcome of the 
gubernatorial election in California— 
a state with a large labor force. Repub- 
lican candidate William F. Knowland 
favors a state “right to work” law. 
His opponent, Democrat Edmund G. 
Brown, opposes it. 


Corruption in Government 


In the Presidential elections of 1952, 
the Republicans charged that the. Tru- 
man Administration was “shot through” 
with» corruption. Now the shoe is on 
the other foot. 

Last month, Sherman Adams, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s special assistant, re- 
signed his post under heavy fire. Early 
this summer, a Congressional com- 
mittee had heard charges that Mr. 
Adams used his influence to win spe- 
cial favors from Federal agencies for 
a friend, industrialist Bernard Goldfine. 
Mr. Adams denied the charge. 

President Eisenhower stood by his 
special assistant. The President ex- 
pressed his belief that Mr. Adams was 
honest, though imprudent. However, 





Alexander in Phila. Bulletin 


Critics charge Middle East policy endangers peace 
but Republicans say it stopped indirect aggression 


after Democrats swept to victory in 
Maine’s early (September 8) general 
elections, many Republicans blamed 
their resounding defeat on Mr. Adams’ 
continued presence in the Government. 
They said the Democrats were making 
political hay from the fact that Mr. 
Adams, in 1952, had promised the 
country a government “clean as a 
hound’s tooth.” 

The Democrats now charge that nine 
Republicans in key positions have re- 
signed under fire from investigations 
since 1952. The Republicans answer 
that not one Republican official under 
the Eisenhower Administration has 
been convicted of any misuse of office. 
During the Truman Administration, 
they say, 21 Democrats were convicted 
for such crimes as perjury, defrauding 
the Government, and tax evasion. 


Our Foreign Policy 


Today, the U.S. is supporting Na- 
tionalist China against an aggressive 
Red China. The Reds have been raking 
the Nationalist-held offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu with heavy artillery 
fire. The U.S. has warned that it would 
fully support Chiang Kai-shek in using 
force to prevent- an invasion of these 
offshore islands. 

Many Democrats are dissatisfied with 
the Administration’s Far East policy, 
and charge Secretary of State Dulles 
with irresponsible and reckless acts. 
They feel it is “ridiculous” to take the 
nation to the “brink of war” over a 
couple of small islands of no military 
value within sight of the Chinese main- 
land. They say we should permit Red 
China to occupy these islands, and con- 
centrate on the defense of Formosa. 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Herblock in Washington Post 





Democrats say Chiang drags Dulles, Eisenhower, and 
Uncle Sam into dangerous slough of war with Red China 








of every one of us. 


4,500,000 jobless workers back to work. 


of their anti-inflation policies, Republi- 


How Campaigns Work 


TV and.other mass media bring new challenge to party organizations 


HE magic eye of television is play- 
ing a growing role in politics. Be- 
fore you were born, a candidate had 
to stump his state from hamlet to ham- 
let, town to town, and city to city. 
He did most of his traveling by train. 
Just before the candidate’s train 
pulled into a town, a marching band 
would pied-piper through the streets. 
The candidate would arrive, shake as 
many hands as possible, tell the voters 
why his platform was best, then chug 
to the next stop. 

Many candidates still stump their 
states, although television is a much 
easier way to reach the voters. But 
TV is highly expensive. A 20-second 
spot announcement at a choice time 
may cost $100. A 15-minute broadcast 
on a statewide hookup may have a 
price tag of $5,000. 

How effective is TV in_ politics? 
Many politicians say that if a candi- 
date is new to politics, TV can turn 
him into a leading contender almost 
overnight. 

Political use of the airwaves is noth- 
ing new. In 1922, Warren G. Harding 
delivered the first Presidential address 
on radio. Not until Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became President in 1932, how- 
ever, did politicians realize the full im- 
portance of the airwaves. 

In 1955, President Eisenhower took 
the next step. He permitted TV news- 
men to film his press conferences for 
later telecast. A year later, he “okayed” 
the first “live” telecast of a press con- 
ference 

Newspapers and magazines are still 
important, however, in the eyes of the 
politician. TV is best at reporting news 
events as they take place. Newspapers 
und magazines concentrate on telling 
what’s behind the news. 


How Parties Are Organized 


An election campaign is a compli- 
cated undertaking. The candidates for 
every office are usually chosen by the 
political parties they represent. The 
Democratic and Republican parties op- 
erate in all our 49 states. Each is or- 
ganized like a pyramid. 

At the base of the pyramid are the 
precinct organizations. In America’s 
125,000 * precincts, nearly a million 
precinct workers turn out at election 


time to win support for their candidates. 
Their task: to ring doorbells, make 
public opinion surveys, solicit campaign 
contributions, and get their party sup- 
porters to the polls to vote. In each 
voting district, there is usually a dis- 
trict leader. 

Higher in the pyramid come the city 
and county committees. Above them 
stand the central state committees. At 
the tip of the pyramid is the national 
committee. The national committee di- 
rects party policy. It is headed by a 
national chairman. 

This year, the Democratic National 
Chairman is Paul Butler. The Republi- 
can National Chairman is Meade Al- 
corn. The chain-of-command runs from 
them down to the precinct workers. 

Months ago, the national committees 
began to make preparations for the 
campaign. They tried to anticipate any 
question reporters might ask their can- 
didates. They coached their candidates 
with the right answers. 

No campaign can be waged without 
charges and counterchargés. In the 
heat of battle, a few candidates some- 
times resort to “mud slinging.” 


A Fair Campaign Practices Commit- 
tee, a nonpartisan organization of 
private citizens, has been set up to 
keep campaigns “clean.” The FCPC 
asks candidates for Congress and gov- 
ernorships to sign a pledge against un- 
ethical campaign practices. Each can- 
didate is given a list of “fair” princi- 
ples to uphold, and another list of “un- 
fair” principles to avoid. 


Voter Has Last Word 


In 1956, about 70 per cent of the 
candidates up for election signed the 
pledge. This year, both the Republican 
and Democratic National Committees 
have endorsed it. They have urged 
party candidates to sign it. 

If a politician signs the pledge and 
then fails to live up to it, the FCPC 
looks into the complaint. If the com- 
plaint is upheld, the FCPC notifies the 
accused candidate. He is invited to 
answer the charges. Then both the 
charge and the rebuttal are released 
to the press. 

Who has the last word? The voter— 
standing alone in the voting booth, 
casting his verdict. 


Wide World photo 


Paul Butler (left), chairman of Democratic National Committee, and Meade Al- 
corn, Republican National Chairman, have pledged parties to fair campaign. 





but Republicans say it stopped indirect aggression 
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The Nation’s 
Election Bills... 
Who Should Pay Them? 


Want to keep politics clean? 
DON’T PASS THE BUCK— 
GIVE A BUCK 

to the party of your choice 


American Heritage Foundation 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


“Politics,” the late American humorist Will Rogers once observed, 
“has got so expensive that it takes a lot of money even to get beat with.” 

The man who “got beat” in the 1956 Presidential election agrees. 
Adlai Stevenson told Scholastic Magazines: “It seems plain to me that 
some new kind of arrangement is going to have to be made to meet 
the problem of skyrocketing costs of campaigning for public office.” 

This is, in fact, one issue on which men and women in all our 
political parties agree—Republican, Democrat, and independent. 

A former director of the Young Republican National Federation and 
now an assistant to Vice-President Nixon, Charles K. McWhorter put 
it to us this way: “The increasing cost of campaigning, particularly of 
today’s TV presentations, has raised serious problems.” 

Few Americans now know exactly who contributes to political cam- 
paigns. In 1956, for example, more than 62,000,000 Americans voted— 
yet only about 3,000,000 Americans contributed to political campaigns. 

In the past 50 years alone, the question of campaign finances has 
been investigated by no fewer than 60 Congressional committees. 
Practically every session of Congress sees the introduction of several 
bills aimed at curbing contributions or keeping them out in the open. 

Present laws limit the amount one individual can contribute to any 
one candidate to $5,000. Some people argue, however, that these limits 
are “unrealistic.” Others argue that the whole question of campaign 
financing should be re-studied and revised. 

‘Here are the arguments on various sides of the question; How 
should funds for political campaigns be raised, and how should the 
me bap controlled? 





A pro and con discussion on the subject: 
How should funds for political campaigns be raised 
and how should the financing be controlled? 


The present system is adequate and 
workable. Let's keep it. 


YES 

Under the Hatch Acts, passed by 
Congress in 1939-40, anybody in the 
U. S. can contribute to any campaign 
fund he wants to—within certain limits. 

What are those limits? They include 
a $5,000 “ceiling” on the amount any 
individual may contribute legally to 
any one candidate or campaign com- 
mittee. This prevents any donor from 
“buying” control over a candidate. 

Other provisions of the Federal elec- 
tion laws (1) require individuals to 
report campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures, (2) forbid contributions by 
corporations or labor unions, and (3) 
place strict limits on how much can- 
didates can spend of their own money. 

As with any such law, some abuses 
may occur. These abuses are the fault 
of individuals, not the system. On the 
whole, the present laws are practical, 
adequate safeguards. Besides, most 
abuses of these laws eventually be- 
come known to the public. Congres- 
sional investigators are always on the 
look-out for someone who might try 
to get around legal campaign restric- 
tions. 
NO 

Most of the present restrictions on 
campaign contributions are meaning- 
less. The laws are full of loopholes. 
Their limits on giving and spending 
can be easily—and legally—avoided. 

For example, the existing laws*“limit” 
individual contributions to $5,000 for 
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any one candidate. But they allow 
any number of $5,000 contributions to 
different candidates or to different com- 
mittees set up to support a candidate. 
In most state and nationa! campaigns, 
there are usually numerous committees 
working for each of the major candi- 
dates. Sometimes wealthy supporters 
give $5,000 to each of these commit- 
tees. Some contributors make several 
additional gifts in the names of their 
wives or children or even grandchildren. 
An authoritative study of the first 
Eisenhower-Stevenson Presidential cam- 
paign was made by Dr. Alexander 
Heard of the University of North Caro- 
lina. This survey shows that the DuPont 
family gave $81,000 to the Republican 
party, the Rockefeller family $150,000, 
and the Henry R. Luce family $25,000. 
On the other side of the political fence, 
contributions~to the Democratic party 
included $26,000 from the Alfred Green- 
field family of Philadelphia, $23,000 
from the Reynolds family of North 
Carolina, and $23,000 from the Thomp- 
sons of Nashville. The Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, 
headed by Sen. Albert Gore (Dem., 
Tenn.), found that in the 1956 cam- 
paign the top family contribution was 
$248,423—and that this sum actually 
came from 73 members of one family! 
All these contributions were legally, 
openly, and honestly made by their 
contributors. But don’t they make the 
$5,000 “limit” look pretty silly? 
Similarly, the present laws prohibit 
contributions by corporations and labor 
unions. But what is to prevent a labor 
union from organizing a separate “edu- 
cational” committee to solicit funds 
from “individuals”? What is to prevent 
a corporation executive using his com- 
pany’s influence to obtain large con- 
tributions from business associates? The 
Gore subcommittee reports that individ- 
uals connected with 225 large U. S. 
corporations contributed more than $2,- 
000,000 in the 1956 campaign. 
When the spirit of the present laws 
is being so blatantly evaded, clearly 
they are no longer adequate. 


Campaign spending limits should be 
raised. 


YES 


Political campaigns today cost more 
than ever before in history. Television 
and radio time, magazine and news- 
paper space cost money—lots of money! 
A nationwide TV hook-up for a half- 
hour can cost a candidate as much as 
$100,000—more than Abraham Lincoln 
spent on his entire 1860 campaign! 

According to the Congressional Quar- 
terly, it cost $228,000 to elect a Sen- 
ator in Oregon in 1954. Even in one- 
party states, the cost of primaries is 
high. Today it is not unusual for a 
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Senatorial campaign to cost more than 
a Senator's total salary for his whole 
six-year term of office ($135,000). 

With such costs prevalent throughout 
the nation, it is little wonder that can- 
didates evade the present laws. They 
have to. 

Two years ago, Senator Thomas -‘C. 
Hennings, Jr. (Dem., Mo.) proposed 
that the limits on individual contribu- 
tions be raised to $10,000. The Senate 
Rules Committee approved the bill, 
but it never came to a vote. 

Some persons believe this bill should 
be re-introduced. Some others feel that 
even $10,000 is not enough—that $20,- 
000 or even $25,000 would be more 
practical. By making such contributions 
possible, completely out in the open, 
there would be less likelihood of hidden 


interests “pulling strings.” 


NO 


Raising the limit on contributions 
ignores the heart of the whole issue: 
The major contributors to political cam- 
paigns are primarily those who have a 
“special interest” in seeing a particular 
candidate elected. Whether contribu- 
tions are hidden or open, the candidate 
is under obligation to the donor. 

Oliver Carlson and Aldrich Blake, 
in their book How to. Get Into Politics, 
say that campaign funds are made up 
of: coppers (from the general public), 
nickels (from the candidate’s personal 
friends), silver (from persons who hate 
the opposition and want some kind of 
revenge), plus gold (from persons who 
want something from the winner). 

A survey by Look magazine based 
on the 1952 campaign, showed that 
“under-$100” contributions amounted 
to only 15 per cent of all Democratic 
contributions, and only 7 per cent of 
the Republicans’. The rest came from 
big contributors. 

What is needed is more coppers, not 
larger “big contributions.” 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
How can we contro! campaign expenses? 
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Campaign funds should be sup- 
ported from public funds. 


YES 

As far back as 1907, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt proposed that Congress 
provide “an appropriation for the proper 
and legitimate expenses. of each of the 
great national parties.” 

Approximately $200,000,000 
spent by all parties to elect thousands 
of candidates, from county commission- 
ers to the President, in 1956. That's 
quite a sum. Yet if you divide it by the 
number of Americans who voted in 
1956, it amounts to less than $3.50 per 
voter! Divided by the number of people 
in the U. S., the sum comes to about 
$1.25 each. 

Therefore, why not pay campaign 
costs out of public funds set up for just 
that purpose. Either tax everybody 
$1.25 or tax voters $3.50 each. 

This money could then be divided 
equally between the parties. A non- 
partisan committee could be formed to 
administer the fund—on an equal basis 
for each party. 

Under such a system, the indiffer- 
ence of many voters would soon vanish 
if they knew their own money was fi- 
nancing the campaign. 


NO 

Voting in America is a privilege— 
not a requirement! It is unfair to re- 
quire people to contribute. Yet that’s 
what a tax would amount to. 

A recent Gallup Poll shows that about 
16,000,000 U. S. families would be 
willing to contribute at least $5.00 
each to their party—but that they have 
never been asked! In other words, about 
$80,000,000 is there waiting—if the 
parties would just get busy and ask for 
it. Certainly, most other families could 
be successfully urged to contribute at 
least $1.00. The point is they should 
contribute, not be taxed, that $1. 

Actually, both the Republicans and 
Democrats have taken steps this year 
to broaden the base of party financial 
support along such lines. Both parties 
are taking part in the “Don't Pass the 
Buck—Give a Buck” campaign, spon- 
sored by the American Heritage Foun- 
dation (illustration on facing page). 

The idea originated with Philip Gra- 
ham, publisher of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. In Mr. Graham's 
own words, the idea is “to convince 
millions of Americans of an obvious 
fact—that good citizenship requires poli- 
tical contributions by each individual 
to the party or candidates of his choice, 
just as much as it requires contributions 
to one’s church, one’s community fund, 
the Red Cross, and other causes.” 

If every one would pitch in—volun- 
tarily, in the American way—the prob- 
lem of campaign financing could be met 
in a genuinely democratic manner. 
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HE Constitution of the United 
States does not provide for politi- 
cal parties. George Washington, our 
first President, said that “factions” 
would be “destructive of Federal au- 
thority.” 

Yet the seeds of political parties were 
sown in Washington’s own Cabinet. 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Thomas Jefferson, Secre- 
tary of State, argued violently over na- 
tional policies. 

Hamilton, a strict Federalist, be- 
lieved in the principle of a powerful 
Federal government run by men of 
wealth and standing. Jefferson, how- 
ever, felt that more power should be 
reserved to the states, so that the lib- 
erties of the “common man” could be 
better protected. Their followers soon 
organized national parties to promote 
their principles. 

Jefferson left Washington's cabinet 
in 1793 to form an Anti-Federalist 
Party to oppose Hamilton. His follow- 
ers called themselves Republicans. 

In 1796, Washington declined to run 
for a third term. That threw the Presi- 
dential race wide open. The result was 
confusion. John Adams, a Federalist, 
was elected President. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, a Republican, was elected Vice- 
President. In 1800, Jefferson became 
President. For the next 20 years, Re- 
publican Presidents reigned supreme 
And after the Federalist party lost the 
Presidential election of 1816, it fell 
apart and disappeared. 

With the end of the Federalists, an 
“Era of Good Feeling” spread over 
the country. There was such a lack of 
party feeling in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1820 that James Monroe, a Re- 
publican, was the only candidate. 


National Conventions 


In 1828, a feud split the Republican 
party into the National Republicans 
and the Democratic-Republicans. The 
latter party was led by General Andrew 
Jackson. After Jackson won the election 
in 1828, his party shortened its name 
to Democratic. This is the same Demo- 
cratic party that exists today. 

Up to this time, all party nomina- 
tions for national offices were made by 
“caucuses” composed of party members 
in Congress. But many were dissatisfied 


with this Congressional domination. 
The first national convention was held 
in 1831 by the Anti-Masonic Party. 
This was the first real third party in 
American politics. It opposed Free 
Masonry and other secret societies. 
Both the National Republicans and the 
Democrats called national conventions 
within the next few months. 

Andrew Jackson’s re-election in 1832 
spelled the end of the National Re- 
publican party. The new Democratic 
party did not lose a Presidential elec- 
tion until] 1840, That year, William H. 
Harrison, a Whig, was elected Presi- 
dent. The Whigs were a party made up 
of National Republicans, Anti-Masons, 
Nullificationists, and Anti-Jackson Dem- 
ocrats. 

The Whigs won only two Presidential 
elections, and in 1854 the Whigs, Free 
Soilers, and conservative Democrats or- 
ganized the present-day Republican 
party. Abraham Lincoln, its first Presi- 
dent, was elected in 1860. 


Minor Parties 


The hard times that followed the 


Panic of 1873 encouraged the forma- 
tion of minor parties. Each brought its 
own special grievance to the attention 
of the public. In a Congressional elec- 
tion, the Greenback, party—demanding 
money be put 


that more paper into 





Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
Just before the voting starts 


individual contributions to $0,000 for 





Parties in History... 
National and State 


circulation—polled a million votes and 
elected 14 Congressmen. The Socialist 
Labor Party appeared in the 1890's. 
The Populists, however, were the most 
important minor party of the decade. 
Eugene V. Debs formed the Socialist 
party in 1901. In 1920, Debs was in 
jail for opposing the entry of the 
United States into World War I. He 
ran for President anyway, and polled 
over 900,000 votes. The year before, 
groups of left-wing Socialists had split 
away from the main party. These 
groups eventually united to form what 
came to be known as American Com- 
munist party. 


Nominating System 


The election to be held November 4 
is a general election in which all voters 
may take part. It has been preceded in 
all but two or three states by primary 
elections. Most primaries are held be- 
teen May and September. 

A primary is a preliminary election 
for the nomination of candidates. Only 
registered party members can vote in 
a primary. 

The primary system first came into 
effect in 1871. After 1904, many states 
began to pass laws requiring that all 
party candidates be selected in primary 
elections. Primaries give the voter a 
voice in selecting candidates—if he 
takes the trouble to vote in them. 
Usually less than half as many voters 
turn out for primaries as for the gen- 
eral elections. 

Primaries differ from state to state. 
In states where one party is strongly 
dominant (as with the Democrats 
traditionally in Southern states), the 
primaries are frequently productive of 
the only real contests, for their winners 
are almost automatically elected. Some- 
times a second or “run-off” primary 
is necessary, when no candidate has 
received a majority of the vote. 

Primaries also ate used for the se- 
lection of town and county committee 
members of the major parties (see 
“How Campaigns Work”). These, in 
turn, elect members of the state com- 
mittees, 

Some states nominate candidates 
for governor and other high offices by 
state conventions of the parties. 
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HREE days after the 1956 elections 

a Gallup Poll was taken of voters in 
every state in the Union and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Men and women, farmers and fac- 
tory workers, business men and pro- 
fessional people were interviewed. Each 
was asked the same question: “Were 
you reminded by anybody that you 
should vote?” 

Of those who answered Yes, the 
largest single group said they had been 
reminded by a member of their family. 
And in 42 per cent of these cases, the 
credit went to a young person—a son 
or daughter, nephew or niece, grand- 
son or granddaughter. 

In other words, many of America’s 
27,000,000 teen-agers had an impor- 
tant influence in getting out the vote. 
Scholastic Magazines helped to start 
the parade with its “Register—Inform 
Yourself—and Vote” campaign. Here are 
just a few of the ways in which teen- 
agers helped. ia 

In Dubuque, Iowa, high school boys 
tagged 10,300 milk bottles—and nearly 
every parking meter in town—with vote 
reminders. 

In Las Vegas, New Mexico, girls 
rang doorbells on Election Day and re- 
minded busy housewives that “they 
didn’t have to dress up to vote.” 

In New York City, high school stu- 
dents set up voting displays in neigh- 
borhood movie houses. 

In Pasadena, California, students 
staged a mock election to stir up com- 
munity interest in voting. 

In Marion, Ohio, teen-agers inter- 
viewed candidates, then prepared and 
distributed pamphlets describing what 
each candidate stood for. 

And in Genou, Montana, teen-age 
cowboys rode over an area of more 
than a thousand square miles on horse- 
back to remind isolated ranchers to 
vote. 

Next month America once again goes 
to the polls. If you and your friends 
are planning a Get-Out-the-Vote cam- 
paign this year, remember to set your 
sights on three targets. First, inform 
voters when and where to register as 
well as when to vote. (You can’t vote 
unless you register.) Second, get voters 
interested in the candidates and the 
election issues. Finally, help them to 
get to the polls on Election Day. 

Vigorous Get - Out - the - Vote cam- 
paigns sparked by the American Herit- 
age Foundation helped America to 


score its best voting record in recent ° 


years. In 1952 more than 72 per cent 
of those eligible to vote cast their bal- 
lots. In 1956 the results were almost as 
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In a genuinely democratic manner. 





Monkmeyer 


These Chicago high school students, studying the map of their ward as 
part of a civics class project, are planning a house-to-house canvass 


TEEN-AGERS... 


Maybe They Can't Vote But: 
They Can Influence Elections 


good. But we still lag behind other 
democratic countries such as England 
(83 per cent), Sweden (80 per cent) 
and Belgium (90 per cent). 

The voter turnout in off-year” elec- 
tions (when a Congress but not a 
President is chosen) is usually lower. 
In the last off-year election, in 1954, 
only 52 per cent of the eligible voters 
bothered to cast a ballot. And this 
year? You can help supply the answer. 

The big problem is voter apathy. 
Too often you will hear people say, 
“My vote doesn’t count. What differ- 
ence will it make whether I go to the 
polls or not?” The answer, of course, 
is that every vote does count. In 1954, 
for example, 14 senatorial and guber- 
natorial contests were decided by less 
than two per cent of the vote! 


If further proof is needed, consider 
the victory of Senator Richard L. Neu- 
berger (Dem., Oregon) in 1954. Sena- 
tor Neuberger defeated his Republican 
rival by less than one vote per voting 
precinct. As a result, the Republicans 
lost their one-seat margin in the Senate 
and control of that body passed to the 
Democrats in the 84th Congress. 


What You Can Do 

There are many ways you can help 
get out the vote next month. If you use 
your imagination and ingenuity you 
probably can draw up a long list of 
things to do. Here are just a few 
suggestions—to start the ball rolling. 

In school you might organize a poster 
contest for your “Get-Out-the-Vote 
Drive.” Set up a student jury to pick 
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in Congress. But many were dissatisfied 
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the best posters submitted. Then get 
permission to put them up in store win- 
dows, restaurants, hotel and movie 
lobbies. 

How about a “Teens Get-Out-the- 
Vote Parade”? Talk it over with your 
friends. Ask the school band if they 
would like to join in—led, of course, by 
that pretty, smart-stepping majorette. 
It will be fun for all. 

Get acquainted with the headquar- 
ters staff of the party of your choice. 
At election time there is always a need 
for part-time volunteers to stuff en- 
velopes, run a mimeograph machine, or 
pass out campaign literature. 

Check with some of the civic groups 
in your community. Find out if they 
are giving a public demonstration on 
how to operate a voting machine. At- 
tend and pass on the information to 
voters in your family, particularly those 
who are voting for the first time. In a 
recent national election 500,000 ballots 
were declared invalid because of mis- 
takes in voting. 

Keep yourself informed about the 
campaign issues and the candidates. 
Listen to political speeches on radio 
and TV. Join in classroom discussions 
on the election. Then discuss it with 
voters of your acquaintance. Remem- 
ber, the better informed 4 voter is, the 
more likely he is to cast his ballot on 
Election Day. 

Finally, don’t forget those voters 
who will be out of the state on Election 
Day. Remind them to request an absen- 
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Monkmeyer 
Getting out the vote, this teen-ager 
talks to housewife hanging up wash 


tee ballot. Today absentee ballots are 
available in most states. 

At last Election Day arrives! Let's 
suppose you have done your work well. 
Everyone in your neighborhood knows 
where to vote. And you have gotten 
them so interested in the campaign 
that they want to vote. It looks as if 
there will be a big turnout—if you don’t 
fall down at the minute. 

First thing, do a little investigating. 
Find out if there are elderly or dis- 





Girl Scouts U.S.A. 


A senior Girl Scout, stationed at her district polling place, 
takes care of small children while their mothers vote 


state conventions of the parties 








abled citizens in your neighborhood 
who can’t get to the polls on their own. 
If you can drive, offer your services 
as a chauffeur. If not, check with 
friends or relatives and see if someone 
else can do it. 

That’s not all. Get in touch with 
mothers who have small children. Ask 
if they need help. You and your friends 
might organize a “Baby-Sitter Brigade” 
to do the job. 

Another possibility is to station your- 
self in front of your local polling place. 
You can set up a sidewalk carriage- 
watching service or a child care center 
at which mothers can park their. chil- 
dren while they vote. 

While you are there, don’t forget 
about those hard-working volunteers on 
the Election Board. They might ap- 
preciate having some sandwiches and 
coffee, prepared and served by you 
and your friends. Why not ask them? 

Maybe each of these jobs—taken 
separately—doesn’t sound like much. 
But add them all up and you get a 
man-size campaign to get out the vote 
this November 4. 

Unless you are 18 and live in 
Georgia or Kentucky (or 19 in Alaska) 
you won't be able to vote this year. 
(Proposals to give 18-year-olds the 
right to vote are pending in four other 
states—Illinois, Ohio, Connecticut, and 
South Dakota. ) 

But, remember, you are never too 
young to play an important role on 
Election Day. If you doubt it, just 
listen to what happened this summer 
in Austin, Minnesota. 

Austin was all set to hold a school 
board election. In recent years the 
voter turnout had been disappointingly 
small. But the League of Women 
Voters in Austin refused to believe that 
this could not be changed. It decided 
to gamble on a new idea in a supreme 
effort to get a big turnout this year. 

The League got in touch with the 
principals of local public and parechial 
schools in Austin. The League ex- 
plained what it had in mind: every ele- 
mentary school student in Austin would 
be asked to ring doorbells the evening 
before the election and remind citizens 
to vote. The principals agreed to co- 
operate. 

On the day before the election, pupils, 
even as young as fourth, fifth, and sixth 
graders, were given “Reminder Cards” 
to be distributed to voters that evening. 
Each child was to give one card to his 
parents and one to the neighbors on 
both sides of his house. In each case the 
card was to be signed and kept by the 
voter. 

That evening, between 5:00 and 
6:00, school children in Austin rang 
thousands of doorbells. The next day 
the polls were jammed with voters—a 
record turnout. It was as simple as that! 
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“T made my prom gown ° 
in less than a day 


on my new SINGER,” 


says 15-year-old Lynn Thompson, popular 
New York high school junior and fashion model. 


“T guess I’ve always loved clothes,” admits 
Lynn Thompson from Massapequa, Long 
Island, who has been modeling since she was 
three years old. ‘‘And Mom has always made 
most of my things. 


“‘But recently I decided to take the plunge 
...and make a dress myself.’”’ (Lynn, whose 
busy life also includes plans for an acting 
career, confessed she wanted a new dress 
for a rather special date.) 


So, she “took the plunge”’ with 6 yards of 
ice blue taffeta (Celanese Acetate), and her 
new FEATHERWEIGHT™. . . and came up 
with the beautiful formal you see here. 


“It only took me a little over 7 hours 
from start to finish,”’ says Lynn. 


“TI never dreamed it would be so easy. 
Even gathering the skirt’s a cinch on my 
FEATHERWEIGHT— it’s so simple to run.” 


Wouldn’t you like more clothes? You can 
make them easily with a SINGER* Sewing 
Machine. A small down payment buys a 
portable to use now — take away to school 
later. And you can choose from Straight- 
Needle, Slant-Needie, and Swing-Needle 
models at your SINGER SEWING CENTER. 


See the large variety of patterns, 
sewing aids and notions at your 


SINGER SEWING CENTER 





Lynn used McCall’s Teen Pattern #4305, which has been chosen 
by SINGER as Teen-Age Pattern of the Month. It’s easy to make 


. and so perfect for whirling through the big holiday dances. # Listed in your phone book under 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





A formal in 3 easy steps... 









“Add the finishing touches,” says 
Lynn, who made a special rosé sash for 
her formal. ““Sewing’s extra fun when 


Sew the darts and seams. You'll be 
surprised —even if you’ve never sewed 
before, you can really buzz along with 





“Pin the pattern pieces to the fabric 
and cut. The diagram that comes with 
the pattern shows you exactly how to 





ie 
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fit the pieces on any width fabric,’’ 
says Lynn, “‘so you can’t go wrong. 


a FEATHERWEIGHT. It’s light, but it 
sews like a full-sized SINGER. 


you add little touches all your own .. . 
it’s a snap with a SINGER like mine.’’ 
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HEN THE FABULOUS Ohio State 

Buckeyes need that yard or two for 
a first down, they call for their man in 
White. That’s Bob White, a 215-pound 
fullback who’s pure T.N.T. He hits like 
a runaway truck and picks up ground 
like a hot-shot real estate agent. 

In fullbacking the Buckeyes to the 
national crown last fall, the crew-cut 
carrot-top toted the pigskin 89 times 
for 553 yards. That equals out to a 
rousing 6.2 average, which is about as 
good as you can get in big league full- 
back circles. 

Strangely enough, bruising Bob came 
up to the varsity with no star rating. 
Even at Covington (Ky.) High School, 
he drew no real raves. That is, in foot- 
ball. In track, it was another thing. Be- 
lieve it or not, this buffalo-sized athlete 
copped the state pole-vaulting crown 
with a leap of 11 feet 6 inches! 

Only three colleges offered him a 
free ride, and Bob chose Ohio State. 
Actually, nothing sensational was ever 
expected of him. Bob did pretty well 
as a freshman, but certainly wasn't 
counted on to win a first-string berth 
as a soph. In fact, the Ohio State infor- 
mation book stated that Bob should 
“challenge Trivisonno for the No. 2 
fullback position.” 

Which goes to prove how wrong 
some pre-season estimates can be. For 
that, Coach Woody Hayes is still count- 
ing his blessings. It’s doubtful if Ohio 
State could have won the Big Ten and 
national championships without Bob at 
fullback. 

Against powerful Iowa, with the Big 
Ten crown squarely on the line, it was 
White who produced the goods single- 
handed. Get this situation: Iowa was 
leading 13-10 late in the final period, 
and the Buckeyes appeared doomed. 
Then they got the ball on their own 
32-yard line. 

What happened made Ohio State 
hysterical, With the halfbacks badly 
chewed up and the risk of a passing 
attack too great, the Coach put it 
squarely up to his third-string fullback, 
Bob White. 


White 


Six straight timesshe smashed into 
the line—and moved the ball 61 yards 
forward. On the next down, halfback 
Dick LeBeau picked up two yards. 
That put the pigskin on the 5-yard line. 
Then it was shoved into White’s stom- 
ach again, and with a couple of Hawk- 
eyes draped all over him, he rammed 
over the goal line! Those five yards 
gave Ohio State a 2,500-mile free trip 
to the Rose Bowl. 

“Tt was fantastic,” said Iowa Coach 
Forest Evashevski afterward. “We saw 
what was happening, knew how it was 
happening, yet were powerless to stop 
it. It was like a bad dream. One boy, 
seven out of eight plays on a 68-yard 
td drive. I never expect to see it again 
in the Big Ten!” 

All in all, White gained 157 yards in 
rushing to 155 for the entire Iowa 
team. This feat was voted the most 
spectacular game performance of the 
season by the Associated Press. 

Luck? Just a good day? Not at all. 
Just a week later, the Buckeye block- 
buster did it again. He tore the Wolver- 
ines apart, outgaining the entire Michi- 
gan backfield with 163 yards in 30 
carries! 

Bob played four different positions 
that day, and as he trotted off the field 
a joker in the press box quipped: 
“Well, Coach Woody had him doing 
everything else, so he’s now taking him 
out to help coach!” 

What makes this muscle-mountain 
such a credit to his school and team is 
that he’s almost a straight A student! 
He owns a scholastic rating of close to 
3.8 out of a possible 4. He actually 
qualifies for an academic scholarship. 
A quiet, serious type, he wears glasses 
constantly. And on the field, he uses 
contact lenses. 

Hunting and fishing are his favorite 
hobbies. At Ohio State, he’s majoring 
in industrial arts. A wonderfully crea- 
tive person, he enjoys working with his 
hands. 

“T’ve seen some of his wood carvings, 
ceramics, and other designs,” says 
Coach Hayes fondly, “and it’s hard to 








realize they're made by a boy who gets 
so much pleasure out of fierce, bruising 
line-smacking.” 

The secret of Bob’s success apparent- 
ly lies in his tremendous leg drive. 
Once he gets those beefy legs moving, 
he’s harder to bring down than a 
berserk buffalo. 

Out in Buckeye territory, they tell a 
story about his 17-inch-plus calf mus- 
cles. A young admirer, looking at Bob's 
legs in the locker room, gasped: “Golly, 
I can’t even get both hands around his 
leg!” 

One of Bob’s teammates grinned. 
“Don’t worry, sonny. A lot of guys 
twice your size can’t even get both 
arms around it!” 


e 

>» THE oldest schoolboy grid rivalry in 
the land is not the Baltimore City 
College-Baltimore Polytech game, as I 
guessed in my September 19th column. 
That one has been played 69 times. 

But Coach Walter McCarthy of Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Latin School tells me that 
his school has already played Boston 
English High 71 times. It all began in 
1877, and a real squeaker of a series 
it is. English has beaten Latin 30 


times, lost 28 times, and tied 13 times. 
—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Edito: 
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Show of the Week: The Bell System's 
Science Series begins Thursday, Oct. 
23, on NBC-TV with “Gateways to the 
Mind,” thestory of the human senses. 
The program is divided into three sec- 
tions: how our senses tell the brain 
what’s going on around us, how certain 
sense organs (such as the eye and ear) 
function, and how mankind is widening 
the range of sense perception. 

» An Evening with Fred Astaire, the 
first of Fred’s two live, full-hour shows, 
is on tonight, Friday, Oct. 17, on NBC- 
TV. Fred will introduce his new part- 
ner, pretty Barrie Chase, in some 
brand-new routines. “The Four” (three 
boys and a girl who are classroom 
trouble-makers) is the Lux Playhouse 
(CBS-TV) offering tonight. Anne 
Baxter is the teacher. 

>» The TV hockey season begins on 
Saturday, Oct. 18, when CBS-TV picks 
up the Detroit Red Wings-Chicago 
Black Hawks game in Chicago. Br-r-r-r. 
» Gathering together its far-flung news 
staff, NBC-TV will exaniine The Last 
Quarter, that is, the last three months 
of this year and what they may hold for 
the world. It promises to be the best 
show for Sunday, Oct. 19. 


>» Lew Ayres stars as Dr. Samuel 
Mudd, the physician who treated John 
Booth after Lincoln’s assassination, in 
“The Case for Dr. Mudd” on CBS-TV’s 
Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse, Mon- 
day, Oct. 20. On ABC-TV The Voice 
of Firestone presents a musical review, 
“Swinging Down Broadway,” starring 
Jo Stafford and her band-leader hus- 
band, Paul Weston. 


» Stereophonic sound, the new 3-d 
craze, will be given a unique mass 
demonstration on the George Gobel 
Show, Tuesday, Oct. 21. All you'll need 
is a TV set and a radio, both tuned to 
your local NBC television and radio 
stations and placed on opposite sides of 
your room. Should be quite exciting. 
That night, ABC-TV offers a fine little 
vignette, “Sidewalk Fisherman,” on the 
Naked City series. 
> Patti Page’s~ Oldsmobile Show, 
Wednesday, Oct. 22, on ABC-TV, will 
present violinist Mischa Elman, who is 
celebrating his fiftieth year as a concert 
artist. Lovers of good music will want 
to catch his appearance. 

Check your local papers for time and 
channel of each show—and enjoy your- 
self. —Dicx KLEINER 
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the handiest 
gun you can own 






a Savage 24 


No wonder the Model 24 gets more popular every year. It’s 
the only gun of its kind in the world—an over-and-under 
model that’s both an accurate single shot .22 rifle and an 
effective .410 shotgun! A flick of the selector button gives 
you an instant choice. 


PLENTY OF IMPORTANT USES The model 24s ideal for the $41.50 
beginner . . . helps him learn the fundamentals of both rifle 
and shotgun shooting. Safe, too—the hammer must be cocked 
for each shot. Experienced sportsmen, guides and trappers 
prefer the Model 24 for use in camp, on the trail or when 
fishing. An ideal utility gun for the farm. It belongs in every 
gun rack. See the Savage 24 at your dealer’s now. 


There are Savage, Stevens and Fox shotguns and rifles for 
every shooter and every kind of shooting. Write for free rifle 
or shotgun catalog. Savage Arms, Chicopee Falls 37, Mass. 






TAC mana 
SAVAGE + STEVENS - FOX FIREARMS 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE .. . SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 
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Gay Head 


Q. I’ve been admiring a girl for some 
time now. She’s very nice, but she be- 
longs to a different group than I do. 
I’m afraid she'd feel out of place with 
my friends. I would like very much to 
take her to a big school dance coming 
up. Do you think I should invite her 
and take a chance on embarrassing both 
of us? 


A. You may belong to different 
groups, but you have bigger things in 
common. You both live in the same 
town and go to the same school. Don’t 
overemphasize the differences you find. 
Think of Alice as a person, not part 
of a different crowd. Why do you ad- 
mire her? Isn’t it for some of the same 
reasons that you admire your other 
friends? If you like Alice, wouldn’t your 
friends like her, too? 

You’ve found a very nice girl, a girl 
you and your friends won't have a 
chance to know unless you get out of 
the rut your group is in. Just by asking 
Alice to be your date, you can bridge 
the distance between your group of 
friends and hers. Then how you act at 
the dance becomes important because 
your friends will take their cue from 
you. If you try to avoid them for fear 
that Alice will be embarrassed in their 
company, they're certainly going to 


Auk Gay Head 


cooperate with you by ignoring Alice. 
That really would make her feel un- 
comfortable. Bring out your best man- 
ners and be eager to introduce Alice to 
your friends. If you’re proud of Alice, 
your friends wi.] want to know her. 

That’s your share of your date, Let 
Alice take care of her share. Don’t try 
to guess how she may feel about joining 
your friends. She won’t accept your in- 
vitation unless she expects to have a 
good time. It’s possible that your 
crowd does seem older or more sophis- 
ticated to her. If she knows that she’s 
going to feel very much out of place 
with them, she may refuse. If she ac- 
cepts, it should be a pleasant evening 
for you both. 


Q. Last summer I started going with 
a boy. He’s a senior and I'm new in 
high school this year. He spends all his 
time with me. Now we have different 
lunch periods, however, and I’ve dis- 
covered I’ve lost all my friends. How 
can I get back in with my own group? 


A. Your friends are important, even 
when you have an ever-ready steady for 
company. Although it’s hard to think 
about, steadies come and go while 
friends stay on. Jim can share only one 
year of school with you, but you have 





three or four years ahead with your 
own class. In all this time classmates 
and class activities will be important. 

You're wearing a “Taken” sign be- 
cause you're going with Jim and you 
spend most of your free time with him. 
You have a senior to help you over the 
hurdles as you start out in a new school 
while your friends are banding together 
to find their own way. That puts you 
in a special category. 

It would be only human if your 
friends resented, just a little* the time 
you spend with Jim. They may even 
feel neglected. You'll have to put forth 


“some special effort to win them back 


and you'll need Jim’s help. Explain the 
situation to him first and then start 
finding a way and a time to be with 
your friends. 

Whether Jim is with you or not, 
make an éffort to talk with your friends 
in school. Seek them out during your 
lunch period. Be interested in whatever 
they're talking about and willing to 
take part in class activities. 

Try to spend time with them after 
school, too. Perhaps you could go to 
Mary’s house with Joan and Nancy in- 
stead of seeing Jim. Or perhaps you 
and Jim could double-date with Mary 
and Jack. An after-school get-together 
at your house might help Jim and your 
friends to get acquainted. 

You have to work to keep friends, 
but the friends you keep are worth it. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Missing the Mark 


AUDREY took the straw from her 
empty Coke glass and curled it thought- 
fully around her finger. She and Ken 
were the only two people left at the 
counter now. 

“You're not doing very well in Span- 
ish, are you, Ken?” Audrey had the feel- 
ing she might be approaching a sore 
subject and wondered what the reaction 
to her question would be. 

“I didn’t pass the test today, if that’s 
what you mean,” Ken replied casually. 

“We're having another one next 
week,” Audrey continued. 


“May not pass that one either!” Ken 
added with a smile. 

“Doesn't it bother you?” 

“Who? Me?” Ken was genuinely sur- 
prised. 

“I thought maybe you'd like some 
help in getting your grades up.” 

“A nice thought, Audrey, but I’m not 
worried about Spanish, I'll pass the 
course. That’s all I care about.” 

“Don’t you want to keep your grades 
up?” 

“What do I care about grades?—espe- 
cially Spanish? I want to be a mechanic, 
not a foreign correspondent.” 

“You mean you don’t care about your 
record?” It was Audrey’s turfi to be sur- 
prised. 

Ken laughed. “Who’s going to look 
at my record? I said I want to be a 
mechanic.” 

co oO oO 

1. Do you think Ken will have the 
last laugh? Is it safe to assume no one 
will be interested in his record? Suppose 








he decides that he would like to go to 
a special school to study mechanics? 
Will good grades help him to get into 
the school? 

2. What do marks mean? Does an 
“A” in a Spanish test simply mean that 
you learned how to conjugate some 
verbs? Or does it also tell something 
about you as a person? Why do em- 
ployers want to see your high school 
record? If you were competing with 
someone for a job, would you have a 
better chance of winning if you had the 
better record? If so, why? 

3. To be a good typist, what knowl- 
edge do you need? Is typing skill 
enough? Would you bé better if you 
had a knowledge of spelling and gram- 
mar? Would you be better still if you 
had a knowledge of other subjects? 
Could you be an interesting person if 
you only knew about typing? Is what 
you learn only valuable to you if you 
use it on your job? What other “profit” 
do you get from vour studies? 





self, 


—Dicx KLEINER | 
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Popular 

Chuck Gould Plays 4 la Fletcher 
Henderson (Vik). It almost seemed 
that one of music’s best arrangers 
would be lost to history. But here 
comes Chuck Gould and his group 
playing the great Henderson arrange- 
ments of the Goodman-Dorsey era of 
swing. Who?, Johnson Rag, and That 
Old Feeling sound brand-new again. 

Johnny Nash (ABC-Paramount). This 
is Johnny’s first—and very impressive— 
album. His program is full of subtle 
chord changes and delicate phrasings; 
yet he passes the test very well. Imagi- 
nation, I Had the Craziest Dream, and 
For All We Know are tops. 

The Trembling of a Leaf (RCA 
Victor). Ray Hartley is a sophisticated 
piano stylist, fond of sentimental bal- 
lads (September Song, An Affair to 
Remember, etc.) which he handles 
with loving care. David Terry’s Orches- 
tra adds lush background strings. 


Jazz . 

Down Beat Jazz Concert (Dot). The 
proverbial storm blew up in New York’s 
Town Hall last May, and here’s the 
* proof. Pouring forth really. inventive 
jazz are stars like Tony Scott, Don 
Elliot, newcomer Paul Horn, and Manny 
Albam. Best solo work is by Gene Quill 
(alto), Pepper Adains (bari), and flut- 
ists Horn and Jerome Richardson. 

The Mundell Lowe Quartet (River- 
side). Guitarist Lowe is imaginative, 
but never glib (like some lesser jazz- 
men). Trigger Alpert (bass) and Ed 
Shaughnessy (drums) are steady be- 
hind Lowe and pianist- organist Dick 
Hyman. Catch Bach Revisited, in which 
Mundy and Hyman duel with sharp- 
ened counterpoints. 


Classical 

Mozart (Columbia). Robert Casade- 
sus performs the Concerto No. 20 (D 
Minor) and No. 18 (B Flat Major) 
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for piano and orchestra with the Co- 
lumbia Symphony, George Szell con- 
ducting. The more dramatic D Minor 
is expertly handled, each mood care- 
fully delineated by M. Casadesus. Al- 
fred Einstein’s critical notes are on the 
jacket, also. 

Italian and Reformation Symphonies 
(RCA Victor). Charles Munch con- 
ducts the Boston Symphony in these 
Mendelssohn works, which, with the 
Scottish Symphony, are the composer's 
greatest. The reading of the Reforma- 


a 
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tion is both yeverent and powerful, 
offering a fuller understanding of the 
work. A valuable album. 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Nat “King” Cole tries Non Dimenti- 
car for a bi-lingual hit on Capitol .. . 
Jane Morgan swings in French, Le 
Jour Ou La Pluie Viendra, for Kapp . 
Pat Boone (in English) has Good For- 
tune on Dot . . . Hula Hoops now come 
in the handy 45 rpm size! . . . And 45's 
have gone stereo, too. —Bos SLOAN 








“Girl Most Likely to Succeed!” 


You can count her friends by the number of times her phone 
rings! And she uses her phone regularly, too, to keep in touch 
with fun. Just the other day she called Kathy . 

“Hi, this is Jean. I just heard that you and Sue and your dates 
are looking for something to do this week end. How about joining 
us, we’re going on a picnic at the lake. The more, the merrier!” 

No wonder she’s the Girl Most Likely to Succeed! Every teen- 
ager is, who uses her phone to remember her friends when good 


times are coming up. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














week, Audrey continued, 


will be interested in his record? Suppose 
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The Issues of 1958 
(Concluded from page 14) 


Republicans answer that the offshore 
islands, themselves, are not the real 
point. The main thing, they say, is to 
halt communist aggression. If we de 
livered the offshore islands to the Reds, 
Republicans say, Formosa or all of 
Southeast Asia might be next on the 
Reds’ list of conquest 

The Democrats also charge that the 
Administration’s Middle East foreign 
policy is inadequate. They say sending 
Marines to Lebanon made the U.S 
look imperialistic to smaller nations. 





Cheer up, teen-agers! Blemishes* 
aren’t as difficult to deal with as you 
think. Those smooth, clear complex- 
ions you envy so— how do you sup- 
pose they get that way? More times 
than you'd suspect, it’s due to grease- 
less, medicated Noxzema Skin Cream. 
Regular Noxzema skin care makes 
short work of most teen-age skin prob- 
lems. Noxzema’s special. medicated 
formula helps clear up blemishes* fast 
...and helps keep them from coming 
back. Here’s all you do 
First: In the morning. wash your face 


with Noxzema cream and a wet wash 


jae 


Bad Skin Making a Mess 
of Your Life? 


The Republicans maintain that their 
Middle East policy has been a success. 
U.S. intervention in Lebanon, they say, 
helped safeguard the independence of 
the small nations. By promoting sta- 
bility, they contend, the Administra- 
tion’s Middle East policy strengthened 
the area against Communism. 

Finally, the Democrats say that the 
Eisenhower Administration spent 
little for defense. They say the 
Administration has let Uncle Sam’s 
muscles get flabby, and that the Soviet 
Union is pulling ahead of us in many 
types of weapons. 

The Republicans answer by pointing 


has 
too 


rer 





cloth, just as if you were using soap 
Noxzema gives you the extra deep 
cleansing problem skin needs—yet 
doesn’t dry your skin as soap does. 
Second: Smooth on Noxzema. It 
sinks in without a trace, gives you 
medicated protection all day long. 

Third: At night, wash your face with 
Noxzema again. Pat a little extra on 
stubborn blemishes.* You'll be sur- 
prised how fast you see results. And 
Noxzema isn’t messy, won't stain 
your pillow. Get Noxzema today at 
any drug or cosmetic counter. 49¢,67¢, 
89¢, $1.23, plus tax. *externally-caused. 








do you get from vour studies? 


out that the Administration’s defense 
expenditures for the three years after 


Korea were more than three times 
higher than the Truman Administra- 
tion's defense expenditures before 
Korea. The Republicans also take 


credit for the U.S. long-range rocket 
program, and the launching of Earth 
satellites and nuclear submarines. 


Regional and Local Issues 
Integration 


The Supreme Court ruled in 1954 
that segregation (separation of the 
races) in public schools was unconsti- 
tutional. In support of Federal court 
decisions, the Administration put pres 
sure on various school systems in South- 
ern states to conform to this decision. 

The Democrats are divided on the 
subject of integration. Most Northern 
Democrats support it. But almost all 
Southern Democrats oppose it. This 
conflict may result in the creation of a 
third party, consisting of Southern 
Democrats, in the Presidential elections 
of 1960. While the controversy is not 
expected to change substantially the 
results of the Congressional elections 
this year, the Republicans will probably 
continue to make capital of the split 
in the Democratic party. 


Agriculture 


The farm states in the Midwest are 
traditionally Republican. In the last 
few years, however, many farmers have 
grown discontented with the policies 
of Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson. They opposed his attempts to 
cut parity price supports of farm prod- 
ucts. In addition, large farm surpluses 
were forcing down farm incomes. For 
a while, it looked as if the Democrats 
would invade Republican territory. 

This year, however, farm incomes 
have started to rise again, During the 
first three quarters of 1958, farm in- 
come soared nearly 20 per cent above 
the same period last year. Midwestern 
farmers are not so dissatisfied now. 


Public Power 


Public power is an important issue 
in the Northwest where hydroelectric 
power_ production is extensively used. 
Democrats believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should develop water power sites. 
But the Administration believes private 
utilities can do the job cheaper. 

The Democrats charge that the Ad- 
ministration has “sold out” to the pri- 
vate power interests. This resulted, the 
Democrats say, in higher power costs 
and the encouragement of monopolies. 
But the Republicans answer that the 
Government should stay out of the 
power business. They say that mo- 
nopoly is always dangerous, even when 
exercised by the Federal Government. 





WV Tops, don’t miss. Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MAM MDAMN YANKEES (Warners. 
Produced and Directed by George 
Abbott and Stanley Donen.) 


It’s good to see and hear a cheerful 
musical movie again. Damn Yankees is 
a sort of modern version of the Faust 
story. A middle-aged baseball fan sells 
his soul to Mr. Applegate (really the 
Devil, delightfully played by Ray Wal- 
ston) and is transformed into a young, 
first-rate ball player (Tab Hunter). Now 
the fun begins. 

The team signs him up and is soon 
reaching for a pennant. But Applegate 
sees that Tab is lonesome for his wife, 
so he brings in lovely Lola, formerly an 
old witch, to entertain Tab. 

Besides its amusing gtory and first- 
rate music, Damn Yankees has Bob 
Fosse’s refreshing choreography and a 
cast full of actors, singers, and dancers 
determined to entertain. They succeed. 


i“ \“DUNKIRK (MGM. Produced by 
Michael Balcon. Directed by Leslie 
Norman.) 


The name Dunkirk will stand in his- 
tory as a symbol of defeat turned into 
victory, and this epic English film tells 
why. It covers the events in World War 
II from late May to early June, 1940, 
when the Germans swept through Bel- 
gium and forced British and. French 
soldiers to the beaches at Dunkirk. The 
British Navy swung into action and, 
aided by civilians in small pleasure craft 
(an impressive scene in this film), staged 
one of history's greatest rescues. 

The film is part documentary, part fic- 
tion, and part spectacle, Outstanding in 
the large, good cast are John Mills, Ber- 
nard Lee, and Richard Attenborough. 
Although the movie lacks a personal and 
intimate quality, it excels on a grand 
scale and is a fitting tribute to this 
heroic evacuation. 

—Puiuie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wii" i“Tops, don’t miss. Wi“ Good. 
i“ Fair. Save your money. 

Drama—(D Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
4i4/White Wilderness (Y); Windjam- 
mer (Y); Old Man and the Sea (D). 
“The Young Land (D); The Reluc- 
tant Debutante (C); The Matchmaker (C). 
"Tank Force (D); Ride a Crooked Trail 
(W); Andy Hardy Comes Home (C). 
Onionhead (C); Wind Across the Ever- 
glades (D). 





FOR AN INSPIRING... PATRIOTIC... 
EDUCATIONAL CLASS TRIP... 
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WASHINGTON 


Shrine of American Patriotism 


You’ll never forget your trip to Washington. With its historic 
memorials, art galleries, museums, Mt. Vernon, the Capitol, 
White House and Congress — Washington offers a never-ending 
wealth of interest. Start planning now for your 1959 class trip — 
and plan to go to Washington. As an added thrill, you can make a 
side trip to Annapolis, Williamsburg or New York City. 


FOR EXTRA ENJOYMENT...GO Bao 


Consult any Travel Agent, or at your request, the Baltimore & Ohio representative will be glad 
to supply complete information on sightseeing tours and special rates for organized groups. 


You'll enjoy comfortable air-conditioning, gliding Diesel power, tasty food, and B&O's 
gracious courtesy. 


BALTIMORE &@ OHIO RAILROAD 


F R E E I 52-Page Pictorial Guide to Washington 
Where to go! What to see! It's all in this descriptive book. 52 illustrations; street map. 
Handy pocket size. Send for your copy today! 


J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dept. AD) 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, o copy of your “Pictorial Travel 
Guide to Washington.” 


Nome 
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Address 





City 
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School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 


SHORTHAND's a breeze with the ABC's 


You Already Know 75% of 


FOR SPEED WITH ACCURACY 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of 

time. But because SPEEDWRITING 

shorthand is written with the simple 

ABC’s, it’s better, EASIER, FASTER 

to learn! No rs wit ixed- 

up a. Wit BC SPEED- 
RITING you start 75% ahead of 

symbol shorthand students. You can be 

earning while they’re still learning. With 

SPEEDWRITING shorthand you will be 

ready in % the time! There are 450 

SPEEDWRITING shorthand schools. If 





you are a_ senior—on’t wait until you 
graduate—Be ahead of the crowd. Con- 
sult your phone book for the SPEED- 
WRITING Schoo! in your town! 


The Speedwriting Company, Dept. 3310-8, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





FREE BOOKLETS may be obtained by 
writing to schools and colleges listed 
on this page. Send today! 








BEAUTY CULTURE 











Students 


PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beavticians are 

in great demand everywhere 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 

For Facts on a Beauty Culture coreer write to: 

NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 

_.Dept. 10-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N. You 





THE ARTS 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 

PAINTING * DESIGN « SCULPTURE 
' Catalog: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











MEDICAL LABORATORY 








‘MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


ONE-YEAR co-education- 
al course under personal 
supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #15 
Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Short Courses, request catalog No. 30 
For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 


Licensed by N. Y. State Education Dept. 








wae (780 Broadway (at 57 St.) New York 19, N. Y. o—_ 


REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- 
» vision. Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement. Coed classes start Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct. G.I 
Request Free Catalog 
school grade. 
t NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


Approved. 
indicating 





TEACHING 




















PRAT? 


THE ART SCHOOL: B.S. in Art Teacher Educa- 
tion; B.F.A. in Advertising Design, Graphic Arts & 
Illustration, and Interior Design; Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. M.S. in Art Education and Master 
of Industrial Design. DIRECTOR OF ADMIS- 
SIONS, Brooklyn 5, N. ¥ 





MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
— combines liberal ~ arts 
and pr § educati 
® Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
*® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 














COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in teaching. 1 want 
to teach third grade and also a foreign 
language. Can I do both?—T. T., Pearl 
River, N. Y. 


A. The increasing interest in teaching 
foreign languages in our schools has ex- 
panded language instruction, particu- ~ 
larly in the lower grades. Perhaps you 
will be able to combine your interests. 
You should major in the language of 
your choice at “college and take the 
courses in education required by your 
State Department of Education. 








AVIATION 














Peeeseeeeece ng 


For aviation is the future... it can be yours! 
Offering you high pay, prestige, security 
.-.@ place in the lead rank of an exciting 
and progressive field. This is the time to 
take the step that will put you there. Choose 
the aviation direction you want, study at 
world-famous Embry-Riddle in air-minded 
Miami, and be on the ground floor of the 
world’s fastest growing business. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
nero tm, 


die 


AERONAUTICAL tmerevruTe 


108 Aviation Building « Miami 52, Florida 
Attn: Dean of Admissions 


| choose aviation! Send me complete infor- 
mation on E-R Aeronautical Training. 
Name 

Address 

City 


= om oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ol 


My interest is in: [) Flight 
[] Aeronautical Engineering Technology 
(] Airframe and Powerplant Technician 


= an oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe om oe ol 
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Q. I should like to be an archaeolo- 
gist. What courses should I take in high 
school?—C. C., Beacon, N. Y. 


A. You should elect courses in his- 
tory, languages, and science. Special 
studies in the field of your choice will 
be made in college. 


Q. I should like to be a pediatrics 
nurse. My folks are unable to send me 
through training school. Can I get finan- 
cial aid?—S, M. S., Grennwood, S. C. 


A. There are many scholarship op- 
portunities for high school graduates at 
hospital schools of nursing. Write for 
further information on nursing schools 
and scholarship aids to Committee on 
Careers, National Nursing League, 2 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 


Q. Is there any college that will pre- 
pare me to teach the dance?—K. C., 
Hardin, Mont. 

A. There are opportunities to select 
courses in the dance at many of the 
larger colleges and universities. This is 
in addition to the usual courses required 
for a degree. Write to your state uni- 
versity; University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City; University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.; and to the Juilliard School in New 
York City. 


Q. I am very much interested in be- 
coming a Methodist missionary. Please 
tell me where I can obtain further in- 
formation.—]. H., Detroit, Mich. 


A. Consult with your minister and 
write to the Board of Missions, Meth- 
odist Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Q. I should like to become a police- 
woman. What opportunities are there 
and where can I prepare for this work? 

B. A., Iowa City, Iowa. 


A. Most large cities employ women 
in their police department in both uni- 
formed and plainclothes work. If you 
major in college in psychology and so- 
ciology you will be eligible for juvenile 
aid work, special investigations in the 
detective division, etc. A high school 
diploma will restrict your opportunity 
to the supervision of prisoners in courts, 
special patrol work, etc. Special training 
is usually provided in the police acad- 
emies conducted by the police depart- 
ments of the city. In all cases make sure 
that you can meet the physical require- 
ments of height, weight, vision, etc. 
Consult the police department of your 
city for particulars. 


Q. I am interested in the work of an 
engineer's assistant. What are the quali- 
fications for such employment? Do I 
have to go to college?—B. C., Kansas 
City, Kan. 


A. High school graduation is a “must,” 





with courses in science, mathematics 
and drafting. Many jobs require at least 
two years of study at a technical insti- 
tute, junior college, or community col- 
lege. Mechanical, mathematical, and 
spatial aptitudes are desirable. This 
work involves the conduct of experi- 
ments, development of ideas, and’ the 
testing of materials and processes. 
Opportunities for high school graduates 
without advanced training and educa- 
tion are limited. 


Q. I'd like to teach American chil- 
dren who are overseas. How could I 
prepare for such a position?—G. L., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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A. Take the four-year college course 
and get your certificate to teach. Then 
get at least two years’ experience. If 
possible get an M.A. degree, too. Then 
apply to the Armed Forces for the job 
you want, 


Q. Where can I get information on 
a career in geology?—D. B., Pine River, 
Minn. 


A. Write to American Geological In- 
stitute, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. Well-trained geol- 
ogists have good job prospects, espe- 
cially in exploration work for the oil and 
uranium industries. —H. Z. 








Cuticura brings lovelier skin 
within 5 days,many doctors report 


2. Creamy Cuticura Ointment to soften, 
gently stimulate and improve your skin 
overnight as it eliminates blackheads, 
helps relieve dryness and pimples. 


Hundreds upon hundreds of doctors re- 
port softer, smoother, lovelier skin in 
5 days. And Cuticura guarantees it—or 
returns your money. Get the full treat- 
ment and see for yourself. 


1. Mild, superemollient Cuticura Soap 

for daily lather-massage. This is vitally 
important to properly 
cleanse and condition 
your skin, 


3. Greaseless, fast-acting Cuticura 
Medicated Liquid on trouble spots dur- 
ing the day to cleanse antiseptically— 
soothe instantly—remove excess oili- 
ness—check blemish-spreading bacteria 
—speed healing. At drug counters. 


(uticu ras 


Cuticura has said for years— Wishing won't help your skin, Cuticura will! 
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Paging Vice-Presidents 


By Bobby Granberry, Horace Mann Junior School, San Antonio, Texas 


*®Starred words refer to U.S. Vice-Presidents 








Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 











ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
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puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





seperate sheets, design 





and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue 






















































































Andrew Jackson’s Vice-President, 
Martin Van ______ 
Animal featured in races 

. Unhappy 

2. A pecan is one of thes« 

. District Attorney (abbr 

3. Opposite of subtract. 

. Andrew Johnson became President 
upon the death of this man (initials). 
Homonym for aunt. 

William Henry Harrison's Vice- 
President. 
21. Apron worn by a baby. 

. Belonging to me. 

. Partake of food. 

26. Richard Nixon is this man’s Vice- 
President (initials). 

1. The Arabian x. ee 
Covering for the head. 
Last Vice-President under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (first name ) 
Grievous. 

. Woodrow Wilson’s Vice-President 

(initials ). 
36. Children’s plaything. 
38. Late Italian conductor ( initials). 
40. Nibbled. 
42. Germanium (chemical symbol). 

43. Homonym for knot. 
°44. Vice-President John N 
born in this state. 
°45. Our Vice-President ( initials). 

46. Company .(abbr.). 

48. Two thousand pounds. 

50. Doctor (abbr.). 

51. Theodore’s nickname. 

53. Crowd of unruly people. 

55. Large. 

*56. Vice-President under Calvin 
Coolidge. 


Garner was 


Our country (abbr 


3. Hurried. 
° Edward's nickname. 
}. Opposite of off 


Massage. 


. Street (abbr. 
. First U. S. Vice-President. 


Vice-President whose grandson ran 
for President in 1952 and 1956 ( first 
name ). 

Harry Truman's Vice-President ( first 
name ) 

Indefinite number 

Old spelling of yes. 


. Detachment (abbr.). 
8. Succor. 
3. James Madison’s second Vice- 


President. 


. Third Vice-President of the U. S. 


(first name). 


7. Seated oneself. 
. Provide with weapons. 
29. Not cold. 
. Attempt. 
3. Middle name of No. 44 Across. 


Last name of No. 45 Across. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s second Vice- 
President (first name). 

Also. 

Wager. 


. Convert hide or skin into leather. 
2. President Polk’s Vice-President 


( initials ). 


. Perceive. 


. Pull. 


Charles W. Fairbanks was Vice- 
President under this man (initials). 


. Lucille Ball’s husband (initials). 
. Short for mother. 
a or not to 





Joke's on .. . Whom? 


Boss: “Jones, what does this mean? 
Someone just called up and said that 
you were sick today and couldn’t come 
to work.” 

Jones: “Ha, Ha! The joke’s on him. 
He wasn’t supposed to call up until to- 


morrow.” 
Missouri Ram-Buller 


Too Busy 


“I'm sorry,” said the dentist, “but I 
can’t give you an appointment this 
afternoon. I have eighteen cavities to 
fill.” 

Then he picked up his golf bag and 
was gone. 

The Wall Street Journal 


Color Blind 


A middle-aged bachelor, who had’ 


been neglecting himself recently, sat in 
a restaurant wearing one red sock and 
one green one, as a friend walked in 
and noticed the embarrassing mistake. 

“Have you noticed your socks, Hu- 
bert?” asked the friend. 

“Sloppy me,” said the bachelor, pull- 
ing up his sagging socks. “They're for- 
ever falling down.” 

The Wall Street Journal 


Friendly Greeting 


Recently a large, well-known bakery 
decided to cut down its switchboard 
staff. Consequently, several operators 
have received their two-weeks’ notice. 

Until the two weeks are over, the 
president of the firm is frantically try- 
ing to track down the disgruntled oper- 
ator who has taken to answering calls 
with a sugary: “Go-o-d morning! Blank 
Bakery Company. Which crumb do you 
wish to speak to?” 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Never Thought of That 


A teacher instructed her class of 
youngsters to write an essay on “Our 
Dog.” When she read the resulting 
masterpieces, she noticed that two of 
them, written by brothers, were re- 
markably similar. 

Cornering one of the boys she said, 
“This reads almost word for word the 
same as your brother's story.” 

The youngster looked up at her 
through innocent eyes. “Yes, ma’am, I 


know. It’s the same dog.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Double Harness 


“I know a psychiatrist who is also a 
horse doctor,” a man told a friend. 

“How does he combine the two pro- 
fessions?” the friend asked. 

“He treats bedridden nightmares,” 


the man replied. 
Wall Street Journai 


Good Skate 


A young boy was the center of*an 
admiring crowd after rescuing a play- 
mate from an icy pond. “Tell us,” one 
spectator exclaimed, “how you came to 
be so brave.” 

“I had to,” said the young hero. “He 
was wearing my skates.” 

Quote 


Pseudonym 


In Los Angeles, Mike Connolly re- 
ports that the kiddie set call their tri- 


cycles “tot rods.” 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


The Truth Is... 


The first advertising man hired by 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia mer- 
chant, refused to tell anything but the 
literal truth in his ads. The buyer of 
neckties sent for him one day and 
asked him to get up an ad along these 
lines: “You can have these beautiful 
neckties for 25¢, reduced from $1.”e 

The ad man looked at the ties, felt 
them, then asked, “Are they any good?” 

The buyer said, “No, they’re not.” 

The ad man went back to his office 
and wrote this ad: 

“THEYRE NOT AS GOOD AS 
THEY LOOK, BUT THEYRE GOOD 
ENOUGH-—25¢.” 

Wanamaker was buying cheap ties 


for three weeks to supply the demand. 
Printer’s Ink 


What Color? 


An overworked announcer on a TV 
color spectacular fainted dead away 
during a. final rehearsal. 

As he came to, the producer bent 
over him. “Jonathan!” he cried. “What 
happened?” 

The dazed announcer shook his head. 
“I don’t know,” he answered. “Sudden- 
ly everything went black-and-white!” 





| a Swingline 
Stapler no 

bigger than a 
pack of gum! 


98° 


(Including 
1000 staples) 


SWINGLINE “TOT” ‘ 
Millions now in use. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. Makes book 
covers, fastens papers, arts and 
crafts, mends, tacks, etc. 
Available at stationery and vari- 
ety stores. 

SWINGLINE 
| “Cub” Stapler $1.29 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK, N. Y 








EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT ‘SPECIAL SOMEONE” 


65 for $1.98 


include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


Seo welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 

2¥2" by 342” on finest quality portrait paper. 

Send any size snapshot or negative in black and 

white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 
Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY PHOTOS 


BOX 121+ BATH BEACH STA. BROOKLYN 14 WY 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 


i] classmates America's Mest 
ful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS | 


and carn 
No financial investment 
Write today for free samp 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








required. 
le kit. 








and return original. 

back guorantee. 60 for 

$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 


Green Bay, Wis. 
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Imagine ‘Touring 





YOU marvel at the Arch of Tri- 
umph. Planned by Napoleon, this 
enormous monument marks an Un- 
known Soldier's grave. 





YOU stroll along the magnificent 
tree-lined Champs Elysées, and 
visit favorite haunts like this charm- 
ing sidewalk cafe. 


YOU bask in the sun of the French 
Riviera, fabulous playground of glit- 
tering celebrities, royalty, and fun- 
loving millionaires. 





io © 


Meera wiay Set 


invites you to accept this exciting 





hecads 


YOU visit che Louvre. Now a world- 
famous art museum, it was orig- 
inally a fortress, and later served as 
a palace of kings. 





YOU view Pont Neuf, the most fa- 
mous bridge in Paris for over 350 
years. Completed in 1606, it had 
the only sidewalks in the city. 








“Tour” 


A Combined *3°° Value (oz oxZ 10° 


Our Fascinating World 


ES, just one dime takes you on a “magic 
carpet” tour of France. Without stirring 
from your home you will gaze down upon the 
lights of Paris from the Eiffel Tower . . . stro 
through the magnificent palace of Fontaine- 
bleau . . . explore the glorious Louvre 
linger on the sun-drenched beaches of the Riv- 
iera. You will get to know more about the 
people, art and culture of France than many 
tourists who actually visit there in person. 
THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SO- 


slisesialiiccniesnliienndiinsmllicnsennelicmnnesetiliesensaiicdttemealtnesanaenanneat eet 


CIETY makes this generous offer to acquaint 
you @ith an exciting way for young and old 
to learn about the many people and lands of 
our wonderful world. 
How You “Visit” a Different 
Land Each Month 

Each month you receive a set of full-color 

photographs and an informative 





American Geographica! Society's 
Around the World Program 
Dept. 8-SU-X, Garden City, N. Y. 

I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my 
tory package consisting of (1) the informative 
Ibum’’ on France, (2) t v autiful full- 
productions to mount in the : and (3) the 
ft. wide full-color Map of the World 

After examining this package, I will decide wi 
not I wish to continue. If not, I will simply let y 
If I do continue, you will send me new 
World’’ album complete with a set of color pri 
will send me free a handsome pull-drawer library 
which to store them. I am not obligated to take an) 
number of albums and I am resign at 


¢ 
to 


free 


Please have parent sign here 
In Canada address i05 Bond 
S.A 


St.,.Toronto 2 


(Offer Good Only in i and Canada) 


guidebook 


“Around 


I collect my albums you 


an) 


illustrated guidebook album with 
spaces for mounting the color 
prints. By means of these prints 
and albums, you and your family 
“visit” a different country every 
month. You explore the country’s 
famous landmarks and natural 


introduc- 


color re- 
giant 345 


nether 
ou k 


or 


nts 


of France P2074 A GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 


To Introduce You and Your Family to A 
Wonderful New Way to Learn About... 


wonders. You go sightseeing in strange cities. In 
quaint villages you observe native costumes and 
crafts. An expert on the region spins stories 
of the great battles, the national heroes, the 
ancient legends. 


Here is a wonderful hobby for the whole fam- 
ily. It will give you a tremendous advantage not 
only in school, but in later life, as you grow up 
in a world where other countries are only hours 
away by air. 

MAIL COUPON NOW with only 10¢ for the 
demonstration kit. No obligation. But if you are 
delighted and wish to continue, you pay only $1 
for each month’s “‘tour’’; you may cancel at “any 
time. AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
Around the World Program, Dept. 8-SU-X, 
Garden City, N. Y. 





y case in 


min m 


tures, 


3) 


25 breathtaking FULL- 
COLOR prints of France's 
most fascinating sights 


(2) The album on France in 
which to mount your pic- 


Here’s the $3 Value You Get for Only 10¢ 


plus informative text 
A giant MAP OF THE 
WORLD, in beautifal col- 
or. Opens up to 342 feet wide! 
A magnificent wall decoration. 
Retail value $2.00. 
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In addition, if you decide to continue, 
you will receive as a Free bonus a beau- 
tiful green-and-copper colored album 
case, large enough to hold a number of 
albums 








Politics in Fiction 


By MORRIS GALL 


EACHERS of English and _ social 

studies are turning increasingly to 
fiction as a rich resource for stimulating 
awakening the imagination, 
encouraging extensive reading, inte- 
grating learning, enriching their sub- 
ject, and varying the teaching pattern. 

The coming elections especially offer 
an excellent opportunity in this respect. 
There is a large storehouse of fiction 
dealing with American politics on the 
local, state and Congressional levels, 
just waiting to be exploited. 

National Politics: The national capi- 
tal is the locale of some highly in- 
formative and exciting works including 
Samuel Hopkins Adams’ The Gorgeous 
Hussy (1934), John Dos Passos’ Grand 
Design (1949), Merle Miller's Sure 
Thing (1949), and Merle Estes Colby’s 
The Big Secret (1949). The latter two 
describe the stultifying effects of witch 
hunting. Dos Passos tells of early New 
Deal days. Adams describes Andrew 
Jackson’s administration. 

State Politics: Louisiana’s Huey Long 
is, of course, a natural for the novelist. 
His demagoguery and unbridled am- 


interest, 


bition make excellent reading in the 


Morris Gall is now associate Professor 
of Education at Yeshiva Univ. Past 
president of the Association of Teachers 
of Social Studies of the City of New 
York, he taught social studies in city 
high schools for 25 years. 


olumbia Pictures 
The novel All the King’s Men is the un- 
forgettable story of a demagogue’s lust 
for power. This scene is from the Acad- 
emy Award-winning Columbia film. 


fictionalized Pulitzer winner, All the 
King’s Men (1946) by Robert Penn 
Warren, and J. L. Langley’s A Lion Is 
in the Streets (1945). Sinclair Lewis’ 
It Can't Happen Here (1935) is a pow- 
erful study of potential fascism in 
America. 

Local Politics: Local “grassroots” 
politics has been a fruitful field for the 
writer of fiction. Granville Hicks, the 
exemplar of the small town in action, 
tells the story of a Massachusetts busi- 
nessman in Only One Storm (1942) 
and a retired New York professor in 
There Was a Man in Town (1952). 
Winston Churchill (the American) de- 
scribes a rural New England political 
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boss in his novel, Coniston (1906). 

Many distinguished authors have set 
their pens to novels about Middle West 
politics. They include William Allen 
White, A Certain Rich Man (1909); 
Booth Tarkington, A Gentleman from 
Indiana (1899); and Ross Franklin 
Lockridge, Raintree County (1948). 
The politics of an Ohio school board 
is the central theme of Virgil Joseph 
Scott’s Hickory Stick (1948). 

The career of former Boston Mayor 
Curley is allegedly paralleled by Ed- 
win O'Connor with considerable po- 
litical insight and humor in The Last 
Hurrah. 

Palmyra, N. Y. in the 1820's is the 
scene of Samuel Hopkins Adams’ Canal 
Town, the story of a physician’s strug- 
gle for medical reform. The same au- 
thor’s excellent treatment of New York's 
early Industrial Revolution is Sunrise 
to Sunset. John Brick’s Homer Crist 
tells the story of a farm boy who rises 
to power and becomes a Congressman 
during the Civil War. 

New York politics of the Reconstruc- 
tion Era receives excellent treatment in 
Arthur Train’s Tassels on Her Boots, 
while in The Copperhead Harold Fred- 
erick shows the trials of a Northern 
farmer who remains an unreconstructed 
Democrat throughout the Civil War. 

One of our most gifted historians, 
Carl Carmer, has drawn a vibrant pic- 
ture of Western New York at the time 
of the Whiskey Rebellion in Genesee 
Fever. The period of the early Republic 
receives authentic treatment, too, in 
Gertrude Atherton’s biographical novel 
of Alexander Hamilton, The Conqueror. 





FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS ABOUT 


The Ballot Box 


OU CAN DEVELOP a good film 

program on voting and elections. 
Even though the choice may not be as 
wide as you might wish, the scope of 
available offerings is surprisingly good. 

The subject may be divided into 
three broad topics: elections and vot- 
ing, political parties, and general back- 
ground (citizen’s duties and role in the 
government, etc.). 


Elections and Voting 


For senior high: Indiana Univ.’s Vot- 
ing Procedures (14 mins), supplies ex- 
cellent, clear basic data on requirements 
and procedures, covering registration, 
nominations and elections. You Can 
Win Elections (25 mins, color, Roose- 
velt Univ.), shows operation of a local 
election, function within the precinct, 
importance of getting people out to 
vote. Knock on Every Door (28 mins, 


Christophers), is the story of an older 
woman’s activities in a local precinct, 
methods of getting out the vote. 

The problems of combating corrupt 
government and the necessity for all 
citizens to participate in elections are 
discussed in Government Is Your Busi- 
ness (27 mins, Christophers), Some 
People Stayed Home (9 mins, TFC, 
from Paramount’s “The Great Mc- 
Ginty”), and Ticket to Freedom (14 
mins, free loan, Ford). 

For junior and senior high: Coronet 
offers How We Elect Our Representa- 
tives, explaining the election system, 
and The Meaning of Elections, showing 
how elections operate. Both are 10 
mins, B&W or color. 

For elementary grades: Two film- 
strips are available: The Young Citizen 
Looks at Politics (50 frs, color, Pop. 
Sci.), covering party organization, pri- 


maries, conventions, campaigns, regis- 
tration and elections; and Election Day 
(25 frs, color, Eye Gate), presenting 
the meaning of election day in more 
general terms. 


Political Parties 


Two films for junior or senior high 
discuss basic party mechanics, purposes 
and values of the party system, rela- 
tionship of parties to the individual 
citizen: Political Parties (10 mins, color 
or B&W, Coronet), and Political Parties 
(20 mins, EBF). The second is more 
advanced and detailed. McGraw-Hill’s 
filmstrip Political Parties and Elections 
(39 frs, from “American Government” 
Series) outlines party objectives and 
functions, nomination methods, elec- 
tions. 

If your senior high class is particu- 
larly interested in the party system, 
you can try Campaign Strategy, Fi- 
nancing Party Campaigns, Parties and 
Our Election System, and Parties and 
Voting Behavior (about one half-hour 
each, NET). 

(Continued on page 11-T) 
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Photo by Dorothy Furmar 
Television’s “Miss Barbara,”’ accom- 
panied by her friend Whiskers. 


T WAS DUSK in New York City. 

People were scurrying past me in all 
directions. If he hadn’t shouted loudly, 
I’d never have noticed him in that vast, 
impersonal crowd. 

“Hi, Miss Barbara!,” the voice called, 
and its owner—a blond boy of six—ran 
to catch up with me. 

“Hi!” I said, staring down 
strange grinning face. 

“That was a real 
you showed us today,” he continued. 
“T tried it home with my own magnet 
and it worked! What will we do next 
week?” 

“Uhh—we'll find out about wheels,” 
I answered, in an amazed tone. 

“Great,” he yelled, turning to leave. 
“I have to go home to supper now, 
but say hello to Whiskers! Bye!” Then 
he vanished into the crowd, leaving me 
alone, astonished, and suddenly filled 
with the realization of what it means 
to teach on television to a class of 20,- 
000 children. 

That meeting happened more than a 
year ago. There have been many like 
it since (and probably more to come), 
but that first incident still remains 
fresh in my mind. Each time I recall 
it, I am filled with the wonder of 
television and its powers to interest, 
stimulate, and inform. 

There was a time however, when I 
wasn’t so firmly convinced. For in- 
stance, the day I was first given the 
assignment to produce and teach a live 
half-hour TV program on elementary 
science for the New York City Board 
of Education. I was even given a 
budget—ten dollars a week. 

The day the program went on the 
air, I walked—terrified—into the maze 
of whirling cameras, hot lights, and 
scurrying technicians. I had a_ baby 
rabbit named Whiskers under one arm, 


into a 


neat experiment 


Barbara Yanowski (“Miss Barbara”), 
a member of the WNYE television staff, 
appears weekly on station WPIX, New 
York. She teaches elementary science 
as part of the New York State television 
project. 
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and some milk cartons and other as- 
sorted junk under the other. I was 
suddenly confused and_ desperately 
homesick for the classroom I had left 
behind. 

Since the terrors of that first pro- 
gram, however, I have slowly but 
surely become convinced that tele- 
vision has a rightful place in every 
classroom. 

I've learned that teachers 
enrich their instruction in every possi- 
ble way and that children are moti- 
vated to learn by their natural fascina- 
tion for our newest medium. 

It took many factors to convince me. 
One was the teachers’ response. It was 
enthusiastic from the outset. We send 
weekly evaluation sheets to every 
school with a television set. These are 
returned by the teachers after each 
program. They make suggestions, tell 
of projects initiated by the lessons, and 
report on the children’s reactions. 

Another factor was the children’s re- 
sponse. When asked to guess a mystery 
sound they flooded the mails with an- 
swers. Many included poems and sto- 
ries written for Whiskers, the little 
rabbit they loved as their own pet be- 
cause they could watch her grow and 
be cared for. 

An unexpected factor was the par- 
ents’ response. When free materials 
were offered for classroom experiments, 
parents as well as teachers requested 
them, explaining that they wished to 
teach their pre-school children, as well 
as the older ones who didn’t see tele- 
vision in school, 

We even had a response from the 
studio television crew when we showed 
a really “baffling” mystery; a minia- 
ture version of the Indian rope trick. 
Cameramen came out from behind 
their cameras, scratching their heads, 
absolutely puzzled by a paper clip 
which stood upright in mid-air. The 
clip clung to a taut string. (The clip 
was attracted by a hidden magnet.) 

We ran a contest for our viewers for 
the best method of wiring Whiskers’ 
house with a simple circuit. We showed 
frogs actually hibernating in icy water. 
We demonstrated how an_ alcohol 
thermometer will rise with the heat 
generated by one finger. 

Pupils especially liked “answering 
time.” We played music just long 
enough for a few children to answer— 
in their own classrooms—a question 
asked on the screen. 

My own family worked up enough 
enthusiasm to build a model space sta- 
tion, and when they did, I finally 


want to 





| Teach 20,000 Students 


By BARBARA YANOWSKI 


realized I was responding to television, 
too. I was having a good time, even 
though it took 65 hours a week to do it. 
My schedule runs something like this: 

Monday: In the morning, dress re- 
hearsal and presentation of TV lesson. 
In the afternoon, production meeting 
with director for next week’s program. 

Tuesday: Teach lesson to a live class 
for show two weeks away. On the basis 
of how the lesson went, map tentative 
script with science consultant. 

Wednesday: Finish up script. Col- 
lect props for Monday’s show. 

Thursday: Secure films and music 
for Monday’s show. Answer fan mail 
and correspondence, including film 
clearances. Summarize teacher evalua- 
tion sheets. Begin plans for new “live” 
lesson next week. 

Friday: Final script conference for 
Monday program. Rehearse program 
without cameras for timing, special ef- 
fects, etc. Prepare art work and props. 

Saturday: Shop for final props. 

Sunday: Work on half-hour script to 
insure thorough knowledge of it. Re- 
check experiments. 

One of the best science consultants 
in the city—Julius Schwartz—works with 
me on each program. Mr. Schwartz is 
co-author of each show and generously 
supplies the latest science materials. 

Though it’s lots of fun, ETV has its 
problems. Equipment has broken at 
crucial moments. Whiskers has refused 
to eat a food I vowed was her favorite. 
Lights have blown out in the midst of 
an experiment. But part of the charm 
of television is the kind of honest, inti- 
mate, and friendly atmosphere it gen- 
erates—in which teachers and students 
can be patient because they like you 
and because they want to watch some- 
thing you have to show them. 

Anyone who has ever seen television 
knows of its direct and immediate im- 
pact. Perhaps that’s why it’s so thrill- 
ing to see more and more school sys- 
tems experimenting with it. Through- 
out the country, teachers like myself 
are being invited by other teachers into 
the privacy of their unseen classrooms. 
And all of us are seeing how children 
can be informed and stimulated; how 
curriculum can be enriched and evalu- 
ated. We are being convinced of its 
merits, and a healthy respect is grow- 
ing for this new educational tool. 

For, with all its assets and liabilities, 
teaching on television is exhilarating 
as well as exhausting: 20,000 students 
is a pretty large class, but I’m 
eagerly looking forward to registers of 
50,000, 100,000, and morel 














VOTING FILMS & FILMSTRIPS 





Continued from page 9-T 
General Background 

The responsibilities of a citizen are 
discussed in: Are You a Good Citizen? 
(10 mins, color or B&W, El or Jr, Coro- 
net). The new Citizenship in Action 
(23 mins, Sr, Indiana Univ., a National 
Association of Student Councils film), 
discusses citizenship in general); then 
shows how it applies within the school 
and in student council. Two filmstrips 
from SVE, What Our County Does for 
Us (52 frs), and What We Must Do for 
Our Country (70 frs), cover this subject 
for the elementary grades. 

The following films are useful to pre- 
sent information about those govern- 
ment units for which elections are be- 
ing held. County Government (28 mins, 
Jr & Sr, UW), explains legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches within 
the county, relationship to state and 
federal. Our Town Is Our Classroom 
22 mins, Jr & Sr, UW), shows students 
attending town council, court sessions, 
and meetings of citizens with public 
officials. Coronet’s Community Govern- 
ments: How They Function (13%2 mins, 
color or B&W, Jr), describes four types 
of community government, stresses need 
for an active citizenry. 

The New York Times’ October film- 


Coronet films create new interest 


in the basic principles of . 


BIOLOGY 














strip Congress and Its Members (55 
frs, Sr), is especially pertinent as it is 
designed to show the importance of 
this fall’s Congressional elections. The 
strip traces the growing complexity of 
measures facing Congress, the powers 
and functions; the daily activities of a 


Congressman. The Congress (20 mins, 


Jr & Sr, EBF), describes the duties 
and powers of Congress, discusses 
committees. 

Other films for background and bet- 
ter understanding include: A Citizen 


11-T 


Participates (25 mins, Jr & Sr, YAF) 
showing how individual and group ac- 
tion results in getting necessary com- 
munity service. Citizen Makes a De- 
cision (20 mins, Jr & Sr, YAF), how 
one citizen conducted research, collect- 
ing facts to make an intelligent de- 
cision on a vital community problem. 
Getting the Facts (11 mins, Sr, EBF), 
outlines three steps a citizen should 
follow in making decisions, stressing 
need for citizens to learn the facts. 
—VERA FALCONER 





The Christophers, Inc. 
18 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Coronet Films 
65 E. South Water St. 
Chicago 1, Il. 

EBF-Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films 
Wilmette, Il. 

Eye Gate House 
146-01 Archer Ave. 
Jamaica 35, N. Y. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Film Library 
Central Office Bldg. 
The American Road 
Dearborn, Mich: 





SOURCES 


All titles are black and white unless otherwise stated. Filmstrips indicated by 
frs (frames) instead of running time. Abbreviations: mins, minutes; B&W, black 
and white; El, elementary; Jr, junior high; Sr, senior high. 


Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Ind. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Text-Film Dept. 

330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 

NET Film Service 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 

New York Times 
Office of Educational 

Activities 
229 West 43rd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Pop. Sci.—Popular Science 

(through McGraw-Hill) 


Roosevelt University 
430 So. Michigan Ave 
Chicago, IIl. 

SVE-—Society for Visual 

Education 
1345 Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicago, III. 
TFC—Teaching Film 
Custodians 
25 West 43rd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
UW-United World 
Films 
1445 Park Ave 
New York 29, N. Y. 

YAF—Young America 

(through McGraw-Hill) 








The 16mm sound motion pictures listed below are 
excellent for teaching biological principles in grades 


Pees 
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or rental. 


Name 


8-12. Each has been planned to present basic con- 

cepts, and prepared with the collaboration of the 

world’s leading biologists. All these fine films have 

been produced in color, but are also available in 

black-and-white. Those marked (*) are especially 

p effective in color. These films use the latest photo- 
graphic techniques—animation, live-action, cine-fluo- 
rography, X-ray, and photo-micrography .. . to 
make them more effective. 

Behavior in Animals and Plants (11 min.) 

* How Green Plants Make and Use Food (11 min.) 

How Living Things Change (11 min.) 

The Human Body: Digestive System (13'2 min.) 

Reproduction in Animals (11 min.) 

Reproduction in Plants (13% min.) 

Simple Plants: Algae and Fungi (13'2 min.) 

Simple Plants: Bacteria (1342 min.) 

The above films are immediately available for pur- 

chase or rental. If you are considering purchase, 

simply send us a list of the ones you wish to preview, 

and we shall mail them to you at no obligation except 

for return postage. Use the coupon to request a cata- 

logue of all Coronet films and a special list of science 

films, with information on preview to purchase 


a a eo ew ee ee 5 


DEPT. ST-108, CORONET BUILDING, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 

(CO Please send me preview prints of the Coronet Films on the 
list attached. | understand there is no obligation other 
than return postage. 

(1) Please send me your catalogue describing more than 800 
Coronet films and the new brochure listing and describing 
145 films in Science and Mathematics. 
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New Materials 








ENG- 


listing 


TOOLS FOR TEACHING 
LISH — Fifteen-page catalogue 
useful materials for the English teacher. 
Includes reading lists, books, pamphlets, 
filmstrips, reprints, and records. Write 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 704 S. 6th St., Champaign, Il. 


FILMSTRIP GUIDE-—New Jam 
Handy catalogue lists over 700 class- 
tested filmstrips. Space Age subjects are 
featured. New additions: elementary 
science series on simple machines and 
opera and ballet stories. Free from Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


HELP IN TEACHING VALUES— 
108-page booklet lists books, films, film- 





THEIR HANDWRITING 


with NOBLE’S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


Book 1—Workbook Double Size 
Book 2— - . " 





$.50 
50 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 


Geeks) ..60% $.36 Book 6 $.26 
Book 4 ..... .26 | Book 7 26 
Book 5 .26 | Book 8 .26 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. 








Teacher's Manual 


Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY . . . $2.50 


JUST OUT! Both a teachers manual and 
a refresher course. Contains all essential 
information together with space for prac- 
tice in teaching manuscript writing, the 
transition to cursive writing, and cursive 
writing. 

A teacher completing this course may apply 
for a Certificate of Proficiency in handwrit- 
ing to Noble and N ‘ble, Publishers, Inc. 


Write today for free description catalog ST. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 











YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 











strips, plays, poems, and recordings 
available for teaching about values in 
the elementary grades. Also has a master 
index of character and_ books, 
films, etc., which stress them. Values 
Resource Guide is $1 from American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, New 
York. 
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THIS IS THE CHALLENGE, by 
William Benton. (Associated College 
Presses, New York, 1958, $3.95.) 

“The bear that walks with a slide 
rule” is the principal figure which 
prowls through this dramatic collection 
of former Senator Benton’s speeches, 
articles, reports, and testimony before 
Congressional committees. Although the 
inspiration for publication at this time 
was a 1956 visit to Russia, there is 
nothing stale or “I told you so” in this 
post-Sputnik assessment of the Soviet 
threat. 

Benton was convinced years ago that 
“a vast technocratic Sparta is burgeon- 
ing in the U. S. S. R.” He is deeply im- 
pressed by “the rigor and discipline of 
the Soviet school system, the long hours, 
the six-days-a-week and ten-months-a- 
year schooling, the frequent and search- 
ing examinations, the ‘vacations’ which 
include compulsory work in factory or 
on farm.” His plan for meeting the 
Soviet educational challenge includes 
extensive Federal aid. He is impatient 
with “frills” in American education and 
dismayed by the waste of potential 
talent in our schools. 

The book is a perceptive analysis of 
Soviet strengths and offers a construc- 
tive approach to meeting the Soviet 
challenge. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 


Records => 
and Tapes _ @==* 


WHAT MAKES RAIN? and WHAT 
ARE STARS? (78 rpm, $1.29 each. 
Decca Records, Inc., 50 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.). 

These two little discs give authentic 
and satisfying answers to questions 
youngsters often ask about the universe. 

In What Makes Rain? author Eric 

















Strutt traces the complete cycle of three 
little raindrops on their exciting journey 
from a wave in the ocean, up to the 
sky, and then back down to the thirsty 
earth and the ocean again. Their final 
chant is most revealing in the lines: 


“We've played in the brooks and the rivers 
And fell in the ocean, too. 

Now don’t be surprised if you find us 
Disguised as the morning dew.” 


Similarly Robinson MacLean, author 
of What Makes Stars?, uses Hypotenuse 
Turtle to discover that stars are made 
of: 


“Nitrogen, oxygen, iron, and tin 

Helium, hydrogen, just to begin 

We also have carbon, and barium, too 
And copper and silver to mention a few.” 


These dramatized stories with sound 
effects and orchestra are also appeal- 
ingly illustrated and partially repro- 
duced in print within the folders con- 
taining the records. With the universal 
emphasis on the moon and other satel- 
lites as it is today, these records de- 
lightfully and effectively complement 
the study of science in the first four 
grades. 

—CAaRRIE STEGALL 


Holliday (Tex.) Public School 


Films and 
Filmstrips 


ENGLISH —Chaucer’s England — 30 
mins., color or B&W. Setting of the 
“Canterbury Tales” from London to 
Canterbury; the pilgrims, the inn, dram- 
atization of “The Pardoner’s Tale.” (Sr. 
H.) Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Making Sense with Outlines — 11 
mins., color or B&W. Trip to fruit farm 
helps class organize questions in out- 
line form; break material into major 
topics; learn proper lettering and punc- 
tuation. (U. El., Jr. H.) Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, II. 

Three Academy Award features now 
on 16mm: High Noon, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, The Bells of St. Mary’s. Brandon 
Films, 200 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N.Y: 

SCIENCE-Trees: How We Identify 
Them—11 mins., color or B&W. Identi- 
fication by bark, leaves, fruit; compari- 
son of deciduous and evergreens. (U. 
El., Jr. H.) Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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| ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Report Card Time? 

Report card time? Then your task 
is to give the parents a clear and ac- 
curate picture of the student as you 
know him in school. You might keep 
the following in mind as you consider 
reporting about each boy and girl. 
> We report to parents so that the 
child will be helped. At the same time 
we are, of course, informing the par- 
ent of the student’s progress in school. 
In the process of doing this, our own 
thinking may well be clarified. Report- 
ing to parents can be a three-way help! 
> Any system of reporting and grading 
can be well- or mis-used. If you feel 
that a card is inadequate (and who 
doesn’t?) try to arrange a short con- 
ference or write a note and put it in 
the envelope with the card. A personal 
touch helps. 
> Common sense in the making and the 
interpreting of report cards keeps their 
relative importance in focus. A sense 
of humor is a great asset for everyone 
concerned. 
> The student, his parents, the princi- 
pal, and you, the teacher, are partners 
in this business of education. A friendly 
partnership is one of the characteristics 
ot a going concern. 
> All students grow and mature in dif- 
ferent ways and at different rates—and 
each has his own worth and value. 

—Mary HARBAGE 


A Word to the Wise 

In a recent article in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, James J. Morisseau 
points out the fact that Junior may well 
be a little frightened on the first day 
of school. Then he goes on to say, “But 
his problem is minor compared to the 
inevitable bewilderment in store for his 
parents when they try to visit his school 
without an interpreter.” 

There follows a long list of terms 
with definitions taken from the Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research (Mac- 
millan Co., 1950). In each case, Mr. 
Morisseau goes on to explain the ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Morisseau’s “explanations” in- 
clude these gems: 

Audio-visual aids: “If it’s expensive 
it comes out of the P.T.A. treasury.” 

Life activities: “This is why Junior 
works on his class newspaper—and not 
on his spelling.” 

Peer: “ ‘Peer’ means equal—as if any 





other child could be Junior’s equal.” 
1.Q.: “This is supposed to indicate 
Junior’s brain power. You'll never be- 
lieve it—unless it’s 120 or more.” 
Report cards: “If you can’t under- 
stand it, don’t worry. Chances are the 
teacher can’t either.” 


“Know Thyself” 

We always manage to find the time 
to scan a column in The New York 
Times entitled, “Topics.” On Sept. 24, 
the column was devoted to education— 
and was so thoughtfully done that we 
clipped it so that we could share at least 
part of it with you. 

When Socrates insisted, “Man, know 
thyself,” he summarized one of the prin- 
cipal objectives of all education. In that 
spirit we hail all learners from the lilting 
kindergarteners to the jaunty college seniors 
starting afresh this new academic year. 
May they all enjoy the happiness which 
comes to a traveler experiencing pleasant 
thrills along the way and little by little 
discovering that he himself is being subtly 
changed into a more understanding, better 
self-disciplined and more mature person. 


Reprinted by permission of Elias Lieberman, 
The New York Times” 


We are glad to tell you that the fol- 
lowing cartoon is fast becoming out-of- 
date. The Institute of Student Opinion 
for Scholastic Magazines reports that 
it is now thoroughly respectable for a 
teen-ager to be a good student! 

















Christian Seience Monitor 
“Guess you can stop worrying 
about my becoming an egghead.” 














ALL STEEL _ 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 





ji ss posty — titel apace 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


Nom Crom PRODUCTS 
eoumade CORP 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 

















Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you can obtain high royolties 
and wide literary recognition. 


AUTHORS: 


HOW TO Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and leern 
how your manuscript con be 
printed, odvertised and sold. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. S010, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISH 
YOUR 
dele) ¢ 











Profit for Your Class 


For quick profits and repeat sales assured, sell 
Betty Anne Peanut Crunch, Cocoanut Crunch 
and Creamy Mints, packed in attractive tins 
Many School and Church organizations have used 
this profitable, dignified way to raise money 
for their various projects. 


BETTY ANNE CANDIES 
126 Mt. Vernon Ave. Haddonfield, N. J. 


National Book Fairs, inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
15 Whitehall Street © New York 4, N. Y. 














Featuring Barnes & Noble Everyday Hand- 
books. For more profitable Book Fairs— 
Write for details Dept. S. No obligation. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, nationa! 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 
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Free Period_°;$21_ 


Equipment: Standard operating 
equipment for the parent of a high 
school age youngster ought to be a 
shockproof constitution, a limitless sup- 
ply of patience, an understanding of 
how adolescents grow, and an ability 
to reel with the punches 

—Mrs. Guprince, It's High Time 


Complaint: A 4th grader was ex 
periencing his first summer away from 
home. It was no time at all before his 
mother received his first brief but poign- 
ant letter. 

“Dear Mom,” it began, “please send 
me lots of food. All we get hear is a 
brekgast, lunch and dinner. Love, Ed 
ward.” -American Weekly 


FUE 


MATERIALS 


——1. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS, p. 3-T 
Copies of ad #36 

— 2. AUDIO DEVICES, p. 2-T 
Information on Audiotape 

—_3. BELL & HOWELL 
Booklet, “Teaching and Training with 
Motion Pictures’ (See Oct. 10 Teacher, 
p. 2-T and 3-T) 

—___.4. CHILDREN’S PRESS 
—__Information on book bazaar Fall 
catalogue (See Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 28-T) 

—_5. COMET PRESS, p. 13-T 
Brochure, ‘How to Publish Your Book” 

——6. CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, 

p. 11-T 
New film catalogue and brochure 

— 7. DELL BOOKS 
Descriptive catalogue of Dell books for 
school (See Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 32-T) 

——8. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Teaching aid, “Traveling through 
Space” (See Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 5-T) 

——9. GREENWICH PUBLISHING, p. 13-T 
Information on book publishing 

——10. INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Booklet, “Sharing the Risk’’ (See Sept 
26 Teacher, p. 6-T) 

—_.11. JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
Filmstrips for preview (See Oct. 10 
Teacher, p. 12-T) 

—__.12. J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
—__Catalogue of elementary and junior 
high books 
——Catalogue of high school books 
(See Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 12-T) 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


Diagnosis: “What’s my trouble, Doc?” 
asked the patient. 

“I'm not sure exactly what’s wrong 
with you,” replied the doctor, “but if 
you were a building, you’d be con- 
demned.” 


Judgment: No man, no matter how 
critical, can stand up before a class 
and refrain from saying more than he 
knows. —Morris R. CoHEN 

Ask a Silly Question . . . : There is no 
doubt that rhetorical questions should 
only be indulged in with the greatest 
caution, and at one’s own risk. We must 
not forget the painful experience of 
the chaplain of a lunatic asylum who 
asked his congregation dramatically: 
“Why are we all here?” only to receive 
the devastating reply, “Because we are 
not all there.” 

—Lapy VIOLET BONHAM CARTER 


13. LONGMANS GREEN 

Junior catalogue (See Oct. 10 Teacher, 
p. 28-T) 

14. McGRAW-HILL 

Catalogue (See Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 29-T) 
15. NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 

List of teaching aids Information 
on careers in the coal industry (See Oct. 
3 Teacher, p. 3-T) 

16. NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 

List of free teaching aids and “Map of 
Coal Areas in the U.S.A.” (See Sept. 26 
Teacher, p. 10-T) 

___.17. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 13-T 

Catalogue 
—___.18. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Classified booklist and complete cata- 
logue (See Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 13-T) 
19. NEW YORK TIMES FILMSTRIPS 
Information on 1958-59 and previous 
filmstrips series (See Sept. 26 Teacher, 
p. 5-T) 

20. NOBLE & NOBLE, p. 12-T 
Descriptive catalogue ST 
—_.21. POCKET BOOKS 
Information on pocket book fairs (See 
Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 35-T) 
—___22. RCA VICTOR 
RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High 
Fidelity ‘Victrola’ brochure (See Oct. 
3 Teacher, p. 16-T) 
23. UNITED STATES ARMY 
Information on Army’s Graduate Spe 
cialist Program (See Sept. 26 Teacher, 
p. 9-T) 
24. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Service booklet, “Alaska,” for junior 
and senior high school teachers (See 
Oct. 10 Teacher, p. 40-T) 











Name Grade 

School EEE 
Address 

City Zone. State 








This coupon valid for two months. 


Oct. 17, 1958 
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| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








Behind every editorial feature in 
every Scholastic magazine, trim and 
precise as it may appear on the printed 
page, there lies a many-sided story of 
people and ideas, personalities and 
scholarship, checks and balances, hard 
work. 

An example is the current series, 
“Breakthroughs in Science,” appearing 
each week in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week and Junior Scholastic. Under the 
editorial supervision of Eric Berger, 
editor of Senior Scholastic, “Break- 
throughs” is written by Dr. Isaac 
Asimov, associate professor of _ bio- 
chemistry at Boston Univ. and author 
of a whole shelf of both professional 
and popular books on science. The 
series highlights episodes which mark 
the advance of science through history. 

Four eminent scientists serve as con- 
sultants for the series: Dr. John R. 
Dunning, Dean of the School of Engi- 
neering at Columbia Univ.; Dr. Mau- 
rice Ewing, Director of the Lamont 
Geological Observatory at Palisades, 
N. Y.; Dr. Alfred E. Mirsky, of the 
Rockefeller Institute; and Dr. Herbert 
C. Brown, of Purdue Univ.’s Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 

Any notion that this was a panel 
of “rubber-stamp experts” disappeared 
immediately when work on the “Break- 
throughs” series got under way. Not 
content merely to vouch for the ac- 
curacy and applicability of Dr. Asimov’s 
writing, the consultants have brought 
to the discussion of each article the 
highest standards of intellectual curi- 
osity and scholarship. But let Editor 
Berger tell it: 

“Working with these distinguished 
men is a rare experience. Their insights, 
in the preparation of each article in 
the series, range across the whole pano- 
rama of man’s knowledge. While each 
is a leading scientist in his field, each 
has an intense concern with the whole 
of man’s story. 

“They gloss over nothing! No seem- 
ingly minor point is too small to be dis- 
cussed, weighed, analyzed, even dis- 
sected, in considering its contribution 
to the article as a whole. For breadth 
and depth of knowledge, imagination 
and sincere interest in education, this 
is a team of champions.” 

We hardly need add that we are 
proud of the contribution “Break- 
throughs” is making to science literacy, 


President and Publisher 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Feotures 





ook and 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 


Sat., Oct. 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Oct. 19, 2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “Explosion,” what happens 
when something explodes. Oct. 26: “A 
Trip to the Moon.” 

Mon., Oct. 20, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: More than 300 col- 
leges and universities across the coun- 
try are giving credit for this course on 
Atomic Age Physics by Dr. Harvey E. 
White, professor of physics at the Univ. 
of California, Berkeley. The program 
is specifically aimed at 15,000 high 
school science teachers. Watch here for 
weekly lecture topics: Mon., Oct. 20, 
last in the “Kinematics” series: Math- 
ematics and the Experimental Method. 
Tues., Oct. 21, first in the “Light” series: 
Velocity of Light. Oct. 22: Reflection 
and Refraction. Oct. 23: Fermat’s Prin- 
ciple. Oct. 24: Lenses. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: 
“Elephants of Siam.” John Royola or- 
ganizes an elephant hunt in the Sia- 
mese jungle to trap and select ele- 
phants for sale to zoos in the U.S.A. 

Thurs., Oct. 23, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Science Series: “Gateways to the Mind,” 
a study of man’s senses and his nerv- 
ous system, using photographs, anima- 
tion, diagrams, and experiments to 
demonstrate how the senses function. 
Well suited to junior and senior high 
science students. STUDY QUESTIONS: 
1. Why does the scientist say that there 
are more than five senses? 2. The tele- 
cast demonstrates that some animals 
have more acute senses than man. How, 
then, can man maintain that he is a 
superior animal? 3. How does the pro- 
gram illustrate that we owe a debt to 
the history of science for our knowl- 
edge of the senses? 4. Why does the 
scientist comment that the eye is much 
more remarkable than the motion pic- 
ture camera? 5. How is pain useful to 
the human body? 6. Why are we de- 
ceived by optical illusions? 7. What 
happens to the brain when it is de- 
prived of normal external stimuli? 8. 
How is man extending his senses to- 
day? 9. Which did you find more help- 
ful in learning about the senses: your 
text or the telecast? 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Oct. 15, 8:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: 
NBC News presents a report on the 
election in Michigan, part of a series 
on the states. Oct. 16: Missouri and 
Arkansas. Oct. 17: Indiana and Illinois. 
Oct. 20: Wisconsin. Oct. 21: Minnesota 
and Iowa. Oct. 22: Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. Oct. 23: N. Dakota and 
S. Dakota. Oct. 24: Idaho and Montana. 
Oct. 27: N. Mexico, Colorado, Nevada. 
Oct. 28: Arizona and Utah. Oct. 29: 
Washington, Oregon and Nevada. Oct. 
30: California. Oct. 31: Senate review. 
Nov. 3: House review. Nov. 4: Summary. 

Sun., Oct. 19, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kalei- 
doscope (Premiere): A new experimen- 
tal series to alternate with “Omnibus.” 
The hour-long show will be a new de- 
parture in public affairs and pictorial 
journalism and will also explore new 


forms and subjects in all entertainment 
fields, from Broadway to ballet. The 
first show, “The Last Quarter,” will 
bring five NBC correspondents to New 
York for an estimate of what the rest 
of 1958 holds in store for news. 
5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Great Game of 
Politics: Regional correspondents re- 
port with Eric Sevareid as host on the 
key campaigns—issues and candidates. 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Small World: 





Leonard Bernstein leads New York Phil- 
harmonic Saturdays at 8:30 p.m. (CBS). 


Edward R. Murrow chats with guests. 
8:05 p.m. (ABC, except WABC, New 
York: Mondays, 10:30 p.m.) This Is The 
Challenge: A dramatic series on how 
eople have met the challenge of sight- 
essness successfully. 

Wed., Oct. 22, (CBS) The Hidden Revo- 
lution (Premiere): First of six pro- 
grams on the challenge of science and 
technological change on our traditional 
attitudes and habits. Narrator Edward 
R. Murrow, with Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining; Caryl P. Haskins, President of 
Carnegie Institute; and Dr. Jerrold 
Zacharias of MIT. 

Thurs., Oct. 23, 8:05 p.m. (NBC) Biogra- 
phies in Sound: Repeat broadcast of 
Theodore Roosevelt program, markin 
the end of the Roosevelt Centennia 
Year. Highlights of Teddy’s career in 

ublic life will be recalled by Henry 
. Fletcher, U.S. diplomat who served 
with Roosevelt in the Rough Riders; 
Hermann Hagedorn, biographer of TR; 
General U.S. Grant III, his military aide 
in the White House; Fairfield Osborn; 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, widow of the 
President's chief forester; Senator Roy 
Watkins of Utah; General Aver 
Andrews, a member of the New Yor 
Police Board headed by Roosevelt in 
1895-97; and F. Trubee Davison, his 
friend and neighbor at Sagamore Hill. 

Sun., Oct. 26, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: First of two-part 
series on Soviet propaganda. 


Mon.-Fri., Oct. 20-24, 8:35 p.m. 


15-T 


5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: “Cap- 
ital Punishment,” with Joseph Welch. 


MUSIC AND ART 


Wed., Oct. 15, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 


Ginger Rogers Show: Her first special 
for TV, with Nick Castle, chore- 
ographer, and Nelson Riddle, conductor. 


Fri., Oct. 17, 9:00 p.m., (CBS-TV) An 


Evening with Fred Astaire: David Rose 
is musical director. 

18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New 
York Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein, 
conductor, with Van Cliburn. 


Sun., Oct. 19, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 


to Learning: James Russell Lowell’s 
“The Biglow Papers.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
First of two self-contained programs 
on John Keats—poetry and letters. 
(CBS) 
Jazz Is My Beat: Host Jim Lowe and 
jazz musicians in New York. 


Sun., Oct. 26, 11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Pablo 


Casals: Special concert from the Gen- 
eral Assembly Hall of the United 
Nations, marking the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the U.N. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Oct. 16, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Little 


Women: Musical version by Richard 
Adler with Joel Grey, Roland Winters, 
Jeannie Carson, Florence Henderson, 
Zina Bethune, Bill Hayes, and special 
guests Margaret O’Brien and Rise 
Stevens. See teleguide in “Scholastic 
Teacher,” Oct. 3. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: 
“The Long March.” Sterling Hayden, 
Jack Carson, and Rod Taylor play in 
Roger O. Hirson’s adaptation of a nov- 
elette by William Styron. Producer: 
Fred Coe; director: Academy-Award 
winner, Delbert Mann. The latent an- 
tagonism between regular Marine 
Corps officers and World War II Re- 
servists recalled during the Korean 
conflict reaches a climax when the out- 
of-condition Reservists are ordered on 
a 36-mile hike after combat maneuvers. 
Styron’s novelette appeared in the 
pocket book, “Discovery No. 1,” edited 
by John W. Aldridge and Vance Baur- 
jaily (N.Y.: Pocket Books, Inc., 1952). 
Senior high students may enjoy com- 
paring it with the televised adaptation 
1. Do you see similarities between “The 
Long March” and other war stories? 
Compare Col. Templeton with the 
Colonel of “Bridge on the River Kwai.” 
Compare Mannix’ rebellion in “The 
Long March” with Lieutenant Robert 
Henry's revolt in “Farewell to Arms.” 
How is Warren Culver’s attitude to- 
ward Col. Templeton similar to Barney 
Greenwald’s feelings about Queeg in 
“The Caine Mutiny”? 2. What does the 
long march mean to Culver? To 
Templeton? To Mannix? 3. Compare 
the novelette with the televised ver- 
sion. Why have the many scenes with 
women been added? How does the TV 
characterization of Mannix as a near- 
mad rebel simplify the problem posed 
in the novel? Do the speeches added 
at the end of the telecast lessen the ar- 
tistic effectiveness of the novel? 


Sun., Oct. 19, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) En- 


counter: “The Flower in the Rock.” 


Mon., Oct. 20, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) West- 


inghouse Desilu Playhouse: “The Case 
for Dr. Mudd,” starring Lew Ayres as 
the physician whose conspiracy trial 
shook post-Civil War America. Dr. 
Mudd treated John Wilkes Booth, the 
assassin of the President, and was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. 


Wed., Oct. 22, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 


United States Steel Hour: “Secret in 
the Family.” A housewife wins a writing 
contest and a trip to New York. 


Mon., Oct. 27, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shir- 


ley Temple’s Storybook: “Rapunzel.” 
Study questions next week. 


Tues., Oct. 28, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 


Pont Show of Month: “Count of Monte 
Cristo.” Study questions next week 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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